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DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


i ISS Aline knows just how 
M to be. sick,’? the nurse 
said admiringly to Mrs. & 
Forbush, the patient’s mother. } 
‘*She knows too jolly welll’? Bob 
Forbush growled, when his mother 
repeated the remark to him. 

‘‘Why, Bob!’’ said his mother 
reprovingly. ‘‘Aren’t you ashamed 
to speak that way of your poor 
brave sister !’” 

**You’d be crosser than two sticks if you 
couldn’t get out of bed, ’’ said his sister Grace. 
‘*You wouldn’t lie there as quietly as Aline 
does, always smiling and cheerful, no matter 
how bad she feels. ’’ 

‘*You bet I wouldn’t,’’ Bob said. ‘‘That’s 
what I’m telling you. Aline’s too sweet. 
How’s a girl going to get well who acts so 
blooming happy when she’s sick ?’’ 

‘*Robert, I’m ashamed of you!’’ said his 
mother. ‘‘Your sister has been through a 
great deal. Doctor Gaines told me only 
yesterday that he could not ask for a better 
patient than Aline has been for two years. 
He spoke particularly of her courage and 
patience. ’? 

‘*Aline’s grit is all right, mother. What 
I’d like to see her get rid of is her patience. ’’ 

Mrs. Forbush sighed. ‘‘Sometime, Robert, 
I hope you will grow up enough to appre- 
ciate your sister.’’ 

‘*Hope so, mother.’’ Bob patted her shoul- 
der as he made for the door. 

‘Bob is dreadful sometimes,’’ Grace said, 
when he had gone. ‘‘What does Doctor 
Gaines say about Aline, mother?’’ 

“*He still thinks that physically there is 
nothing the matter with her now. She may 
sit up as long as she likes and walk as soon 
as she cares to try.’’ 

‘*Aline doesn’t want to sit up more than an 
hour twice a day.’? 

‘*T know, Grace. Perhaps the doctor. does 
not quite understand her case at present. 
Though I must say he brought her through 
those two terrible operations wonderfully. 
Oh, that dreadful accident!?’ 

The two shivered in sympathy as their 
thoughts returned to those anxious weeks 
that had followed the day when Aline was 
brought home unconscious. A horse had 
run away on Main Street, and the girl had 
been in its path. 

“It seems as if Aline had always been 
sick,’” Grace remarked. ‘‘It has been so 
long now.’’ 

**It does, indeed,’ said her mother. 

As Bob went upstairs, he, too, thought 
of the operations. ‘‘She went into both of 
’em with a smile on her face,’’ he said to 
himself proudly. ‘*She’s got nerve all 
right!’ 

As he passed her half-open door, Aline | 
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SHE TINGLED. WITH EAGERNESS TO SEE HOW MUCH THEY HAD GROWN. 


not asleep. How’s the eleven?’’ 

Bob went into her room. ‘*The 
whole team is as fit as a fiddle. ’’ 

‘Ts Blakely working up the way 
you thought he would?’’ 

‘*Blakely’sa crackerjack. That fellow—say, 
Aline, you ought to see him play!’’ 

The pale, pretty face on the pillow smiled 
gayly. ‘‘Oh, I’m glad! If you hadn’t found a 
quarter back better than Tom Smith I couldn’t 
have slept nights. ’’ 

‘*What’s to hinder your getting out for the 
Thanksgiving game? Youcan sit in the motor 
and see us play Raceville. We mean to beat 
them. Come, sis, do it!’’ 

‘*That would be fine, Bob. ’’ 

‘*Make it a bargain, then.’’ 

‘*T don’t believe I’d better do that. I 
shouldn’t like to go back on my word.’’ 

‘*Who says you’d have to go back on your 
word? There are two months before the 
game. ’’ 

‘**T know, Bob. But I haven’t walked for— 
well, a good while longer than that.’’ 

‘*Look here, Aline! Why don’t you, with- 
out saying anything to the folks, get up and 
try it some day?’’ 

“e Bob Pp > 

‘*T mean it. Show ’em what you can do.’’ 

**T might fall.’’ 

‘*Hang on the nurse. I didn’t mean for 
you to go it alone just at first. ’’ 

Aline laughed. ‘‘I don’t seem to feel exactly 
like a cross-country run just yet, Bob. Look 
on that table over there and see what you find. 
That’s it, in the white paper.’’ 

‘*For me?’’? Bob held up the knitted tie. 
‘Say, that’s just what I’ve been wanting, 
Aline. ’’ 

‘*T did it mornings while I was sitting up.’’ 

‘*You know the colors a fellow likes. ’’ 

‘*T know the colors you like. ’’ 

Bob felt as if he had been brutal, although | 
his common sense told him he had not. But 
Aline was a wonder; 
wonder. 
took his leave hurriedly. 

When he had gone, Aline lay thinking in her 
big, sunny room with its three windows open | 
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she always had been a | 
A lump rose in his throat and he} 









to the warm breeze. Beyond the 
windows green leaves stirred; here 
and there a colored bough thrust 
its fire through the green. Aline 
watched the leaves as they danced 
and twinkled. Last year, when she 
had seen the leaves stir she had longed to get 
up and dance with them. To-day she was 
content to lie still and watch them. Not that 
she meant always to lie in bed. Some day, of 
course, she was going to get up. But not yet, 
not just yet. ‘*‘When you feel like it,’’ the 
doctor had said in July. ‘‘There’s no hurry. 
Wait till you feel like it.’’ 

The nurse came in with a letter. The girl 
could not mistake the hand that had written 
‘*Miss Aline Forbush’’ on the envelope. 

‘*My Dear Niece,’’ the letter said. ‘‘I am 
glad to hear that you are on the up road at 
last. Keepclimbing. To help you I am send- 
ing a few of my friends to keep you company 
this winter. They are quality folk. There’s 
an emperor and an empress among them, both 
reigning monarchs, not to mention other gen- 
tlemen of title. Be good to them. My only 
stipulation is that you attend to their wants 
with your own hands. It is theonly way fully 
to enjoy them. Aunt Alice.’’ 

Aline read the letter again, and understood it 
no better than she had at first. The nurse 
could shed no light on its puzzling message. 
Bob suggested that Aunt Alice referred to a 
set of dolls; Grace thought that she was send- 
ing some books. But Bob pointed out that 


books have no ‘‘ wants’’ except occasional | 
dusting and careful handling. Neither Aline’s | 


father nor mother had any suggestions to 
offer. Aline herself, although she woke in 
the middle of the night and for an hour or 
more puzzled over the meaning of the letter, 
could think of no key to the mystery. 

The following day the expressman delivered 
a box addressed to Aline. The box was not too | 
big to be placed on the table shelf that swung 
over Aline’s bed and that held her tray meal- | 
times. The nurse cut the cords and removed the 
outer wrappings from the package, and Aline 
sat up against her pillows to open the box. 

Her hands shook a little as she lifted the | 
| cover. Inside was excelsior. 
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When the nurse | 


had removed it, a number of bundles 
wrapped in brown paper came into 
sight. Aline picked up one of the 
bundles; it felt heavy in her hands, 
and its contents were hard and some- 
what knobby. She turned it over and 
saw a colored label pasted on its side. 
‘*Narcissus— Emperor, ’’ she read. 

‘*They’re bulbs !’’ Aline exclaimed. 

‘‘Why in the world is Aunt Alice 
sending bulbs to me?’’ 
One by one she took out the bundles and 
read their labels. Some of the packages 
were comparatively large and heavy; some 
were small and light. Aline smiled as she 
read the names: Bicolor Empress, Duke of 
Bedford, Queen of Spain, Princess Ida, White 
Lady. Those were narcissus bulbs. Beneath 
them in the box were other packages. Here 
were tulips: Proserpine, Thomas Moore, 
Murillo. Aline wondered what Proserpine, 
for example, would look like. White Roman 
hyacinths lay next the tulips, and beside 
them crocuses: Baron von Brunow, Queen of 
the Netherlands, Cloth of Gold, and Cloth of 
Silver. The names delighted Aline; these 
were ‘‘quality folk’’ truly. The girl took the 
paper wrapping from one of the small brown 
bulbs. In what colors would it paint itself 
if it were allowed to grow? 

‘*There’s something else,’’ said the nurse. 

Aline drew out a big brown envelope that 
contained a brightly colored catalogue. ‘‘Oh, 
the lovely things!’’ she murmured. 

Yellow-trumpeted narcissuses thronged on 
the front cover of the pamphlet. They seemed 
almost to nod and bend in the spring breeze. 
On the back cover tulips lifted white and rose- 
tinted cups. Aline opened the catalogue and 
began to read. 

‘*The Baron,’’ she announced fifteen min- 
utes later, ‘‘is ‘purplish mauve shading to 
deep purple at the tip,’ and the Queen of the 
Netherlands is white.’’ 

‘*Hadn’t you better lie down now, Miss 
Aline?’’ asked the nurse. 

‘*In a minute,’’ Aline answered. 
to find Proserpine. ’’ 

Proserpine was described as ‘‘silky carmine 
rose.’? Aline lay down and thought about 
the flowers. 

‘*The catalogue tells you,’’ she explained 
to Bob that evening, ‘‘just what colors they 
are, and how to plant them if you want to have 
them blossom in the house, how to prepare the 
soil, and all that kind of thing. Of course I 

can’t plant them myself, and I don’t know 
whether mother will want to be bothered. ’’ 

‘‘Why can’t you?”’ Bob asked. ‘‘Aunt 
Alice said to, didn’t she?’’ 

‘*T suppose she thought I had begun to 
walk,’’ Aline explained. 

‘*Let’s see the catalogue. ’’ 

‘* The directions are on page eight, ’’ said his 
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leaned wearily back on the heap of pillows. 

Bob turned to the page. ‘‘Do it yourself, 
sis,’’ he said, after a moment. 

**How can I do it myself??? 

‘*T?}] mix the soil and get your pots ready. 
Mother has a lot in the storeroom. 
do a few at a time on that shelf of yours.’’ 

‘*T couldn’t possibly, Bob. 
mess it would make!’’ 

‘* Bother the mess! If you don’t, you’ll have 
to send them back, to be square. ’’ 

‘“*No, I won’t.’’ 

‘*Read Aunt Alice’s letter again.’’ 

‘*But, Bob, the pots have to be put in a cool, 
dark place, and how could I trot them down 
to the cellar?’’ 

‘*T’ll cart them round,’’ Bob volunteered. 
‘“*You attend to the wants of your bulbs— 
plant and water and feed them; the Robert 
Forbush Company will attend to their trans- 
portation. You’d better jump at the chance.’’ 

Aline did not jump; but neither did she 
entirely discard Bob’s suggestion. She wrote 
a polite little note to Aunt Alice thanking her 
for the bulbs; she explained that it was impos- 
sible just now for her to care for them herself, 
and asked whether she ought to return them. 
At the very end of the letter she humorously 
mentioned Bob’s suggestion. 

‘‘She won’t tell me to return the bulbs,’’ 
Aline said to herself as she sealed the note and 
picked up the fascinating catalogue. 

But that, as time proved, was the very thing 
that Aunt Alice did tell her to do. Aunt 
Alice’s letter was cordial and sweet, but there 
was no mistaking its meaning; if Aline did 
not aecept Bob’s offer she must return the 
bulbs. 

Aline frowned as she read the letter. 

**T don’t see why Aunt Alice is so set on 
my planting them,’’ she said, 
with a puzzled expression. 

‘*Going to send them back ?’’ 
Bob asked casually. 

‘*No-o,’? said his sister. 
‘*No, I can’t, Bob.’’ 

‘*All right. I’ll have some 
dirt up here to-morrow. ’’ 

Bob did his part of the work 
faithfully; he scrubbed the 
pots, he sifted the earth, he 
measured it, and mixed it. 
Aline sat up against her pil- 
lows, with a faint color in her 
cheeks, and ran her fingers 
through the pans of soil that he 
had sifted. ‘‘It’s wonderfully 
fine,’’ she told him. 

On the table shelf before 
Aline were a small trowel, a 
battered kitchen spoon, a pack- 
age of bulbs, the big pan of 
dirt, and a small pan of broken 
pieces of earthenware to put 
in the bottom of the pots. 
Newspapers had been spread 
over the bed to keep it clean. 
The nurse hovered near at 
hand. 

When Bob came back from 
school Aline had planted eight 
of the bulbs, and had watered 
them. 

‘* Those two pots hold emper- 
ors and those two empresses, ’’ 
Aline explained. ‘‘And there 
is my one Duke of Bedford. 
The pots are all labeled. It 
took me nearly two hours, and 
I wanted so badly to water them that nurse 
gave me a light pitcher. To-morrow I’m 
going to plant the tulips. It’s too bad that 
they have to stay so long in the dark,’’ she 
went on. ‘‘I wish they could grow roots in 
the light.’’ 

The next day she planted the tulips; the day 
after that the hyacinths, and finally the cro- 
cuses. It was a happy, busy week. When 
Aline had planted all her bulbs, she lay and 
thought about them as they stood downstairs 
in the dark cellar. In her mind she pictured 
the white roots reaching down through the 
soil and filling the pots, the green shoots 
springing up into the light, the buds and 
flowers opening to the air. Whenever she 
drew these mental pictures, she thrilled with 
excitement. But still she shrank from getting 
up. 


The doctor looked grave, and finally, in| 


October, he set a day on which she must get 
up. 

The day came. Aline, obedient, got up—and 
tumbled into the nurse’s arms. The doctor 
got her back into bed and prescribed more 
massage. 

After that day Aline had a new malady. 
She spoke of it to no one; she refused to 
acknowledge it to herself; nevertheless, she 
knew that she had it. 
get up! 

October passed into November, and the 
Thanksgiving football game made history for 
two schools. The home team beat Raceville, 
but Aline did not see Bob make the long run 
that won the game. She was lying at home in 
bed, fighting a contest of her own—a contest in 
which she felt herself losing ground. Perhaps 
she would never get up. Perhaps she would 
never stop being afraid. Perhaps — those 


You can | 
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She was afraid to| 


| under her eyes and whitened her cheeks. 
‘* Aline is certainly not so well as she was a 
| month ago,’’ said her mother. 

‘‘She has something on her mind,’’ said the 
doctor. 

No one could find out what it was that 


| weighed on Aline’s mind. She was ashamed | 
Think of the 


to have people discover that she was not what 
they had thought she was; she was ashamed 
to have discovered it herself. She laughed and 
| joked, and sewed on Christmas presents in her 
| sitting-up hours. In the daytime she pretended 
| to herself that she was not afraid. But the 

fear was there; whenever anyone spoke a word 
; about getting up, the fear sat on the foot of 
; her bed and grinned at her. ‘‘I’ve got you,’’ 
| it seemed to say. During many long hours of 
| the night she lay awake and tried desperately 
| to conquer the fear; but somehow she could 
not drive it away. 

She was glad when the first bulbs sprouted 
and Bob brought them up from thecellar. The 
Roman hyacinths led the procession early in 
December. The crocuses soon followed. The 
pots, with the little green points coming through 
the earth, stood in the sun by one of her win- 
dows. Bob had made for them a stand, which 
rolled easily about the room, and which had 
two shelves that could swing over Aline’s bed. 
At night the nurse, before she opened Aline’s 
windows, trundled the stand into the next 
room. 

The pretty green spears pointing up through 
| the earth comforted Aline in a way that she 
did not understand. Every morning the nurse 
rolled the stand to Aline’s bedside, and the 
girl inspected the bulbs and watered them, and 
turned them round so that they should grow 
symmetrically in the sunshine. 
paper cones and fitted them over the hyacinth 
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“WHAT'S THE MATTER, WILLIS?"" ELLEN ASKED SWEETLY. 


buds to prevent them from blossoming too near 
the earth. She gently stirred the top of the 
soil. And while she pottered and fussed over 
the bulbs she entirely forgot that she was 
afraid to get up. ; 

‘*Aline certainly does get a lot of satisfac- 
tion out of those bulbs,’’? Grace said to her 
mother. 

‘At first I didn’t see what your aunt was 
thinking of when she sent them,’’ Mrs. For- 
bush replied. ‘‘But I must say it was a good 
thing. ’’ 

Only Bob was dissatisfied with the bulbs. 
They had, he thought, failed in what they 
were meant toaccomplish. Or had he expected 
too much of them? 

The buds of the hyacinths mounted under 
their dark cones and unfolded slowly. The 
crocus heads swelled and burst forth. Then 
Christmas came and went. Winter deepened. 
Snow pelted against Aline’s windows with 
| wet, white fingers. The first narcissus and a 
|pot or two of tulips came out of the dark 
| cellar. 
| Aline watched the buds rise from the midst 
of their sheaf of leaves. She was never tired 
|of watching them. Higher and higher the 

Emperor threw up its gray-green leaves, and 
| the buds followed in splendid stalks. Aline 
was happy again. She could not help being 
happy when the buds swelled. 

Every morning she tingled with eagerness 
to see how much they had grown during 
the night. Every night, when the nurse 
had wheeled them away, Aline wondered ex- 
citedly what progress they would make before 
| morning. 

In the middle of January the biggest bud on 
the Emperor dropped its lance point. Aline’s 
fingers trembled the morning she made the 








| opened. How long it took! To-morrow — 

| Aline woke in the gray dawn and wondered. 
| Drifts of snow lay along the floor under the 
| windows. 
| ‘*Dear! 
saw them. 

‘*Has the Emperor opened?’’ Aline asked 
her. 

‘‘Let me sweep up this snow first, Miss 
Aline. Then I’ll see.’’ 

She went at the work deliberately, Aline 
| thought. She shut the windows and turned 
|on the steam, and with a dustpan and brush 
swept up the snow that had drifted in. Then 
she left the room with the pan and brush. 
Aline waited. The minutes—were they min- 
utes or were they hours?—dragged by. The 
girl was having hard work to be patient. She 
lifted her head from the pillow. Beyond that 
door across the room her Emperor must be in 
bloom. In bloom! She caught her breath and 
with her eye measured the distance to the door. 

‘*You might fall,’? whispered fear. 

She heard no sound of returning footsteps. 


Dear!’’ the nurse said when she 
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sister, as she handed him the pamphlet, and | perhapses tortured Aline; they put circles | discovery. But by evening the flower had not 


Was the Emperor in bloom? She sat up; she 
threw back the covers; she rested her feet on 
the floor. 

The next minute Aline had thrown open the 
door into the next room. Before her eyes a 
splendid yellow trumpet blew its triumphant 
blast. 

‘*Miss Aline!’’ cried an agitated voice that 
came from the open door behind her. ‘‘Dear 
child, you’re walking !’’ 

‘* The Emperor!’’ Aline cried joyfully. 
‘*TLook at him, nurse! Did you ever—Oh, I 
want Bob to see him!’’ 

Half an hour later Bob saw him. But Bob 
saw something else first—a girl with pink 
cheeks and shining, exultant eyes. The girl 
was not in bed; she sat in a chair near a stand 
of bulbs. Father and mother and Grace were 
in the room. 

Bob nodded at the Emperor. ‘‘You’re the 
fellow that made her walk,’’ he said. ‘‘I 


guess, sis, there was some magic in that box 
of Aunt Alice’s friends.’’ 

‘*That’s what it was!’’ Aline cried joyfully, 
turning to the gay blossom. 


‘*A magic box. ’’ 





the old farm in Maine, Willis Murch, | had found the white blackberries, but he would 


| Or evening when we were at supper at | girls cajoled and coaxed him to tell where he 


a young neighbor of ours, came in and | not give us so much asa hint. As he turned 


| like to taste some nice blackberries. He was 


carrying by its wooden handle an old-fashioned 
piggin that held about three quarts. When 
we saw the berries in the piggin we thought 
Willis was trying to play a joke on us. 

‘*Blackberries |’? my cousin Addison ex- 
claimed. 

‘* Blackberries!’’? Theodora echoed. ‘‘ If 
those are blackberries they’re green ones! 
They don’t look like blackberries, either !’’ 

They were like blackberries in shape and 
size, but in color they were as pale as black- 
berries are before they begin to ripen. 

‘*Taste them,’’ said Willis. 

We still suspected that he was trying to play 
a trick on us, and refused to taste them. 

**Oh, just eat one of them,’’ Willis urged, 
grinning broadly. 

At last, after a glance at his face, Theodora 
picked one from the piggin and—still watching 
Willis’s face—bit it cautiously. The moment 
she tasted it her expression changed. 

‘‘Why, Willis, that’s good!’’ she cried, and 
reached for another berry. 

Thereupon we all began to taste them. Sure 
enough, they were blackberries—delicate and 
sweet, sweeter than blackberries usually are. 

‘*What sort of blackberry are they, any- 
how ?’’ Addison demanded. 

‘¢White blackberries,’’ said Willis. 

‘*White blackberries !’’ exclaimed Addison. 
‘*Where did you get them ?’’ 

Willis smiled queerly. ‘‘Don’t you wish 
you knew ?’’ he said. 

That was all we could get out of him. He 
was a silent, secretive boy, who often ranged 
about alone up in the great woods, hunting, 
trapping, berrying, and digging spruce gum 
to sell: It was he who found that remarkable 
native apple, the ‘‘Wild Rose Sweeting,’’ 
from which he made a handsome profit. The 








““WAS THERE A WASP IN THEM?" 


| 


| 





She made | asked us in his droll way whether we should | to go, he said with a smile: 


“If you would like to raise some white 
blackberries, I shall be glad to fur- 
nish you with good healthy roots to 
set out, at twenty-five cents apiece. ’’ 

Addison and I resented the offer, 
and so, too, did Theodora and Ellen. 
We thought it rather sharp and 
selfish in Willis. We felt almost 
sure that he had found the berries 
on one of the many forest lots that 
belonged to the old squire; for those 
lots extended a long way up into 
the wouds. We were willing enough 
that Willis should gather all the 
berries he pleased up there, and we 
did not object to his selling black- 
berry roots to others; but we thought 
it small of him to try to sell us plants 
that grew on our own land. 

‘*We will go up there and find 
them for ourselves, ’’ declared Addi- 
son. ‘*They are ours as much as 
his, certainly. ’’ 

The next Sunday afternoon we 
went up into the woods to look 
about; in fact, we made several 
trips up there that month, but found 
no white blackberries. Others, too, 
looked for the strange berries, and 
some even tried to spy on Willis 
whenever he set off into the woods; 
but he was much too cunning to let 
himself be tracked or followed. 

Meanwhile he was taking orders 
for plants of the mysterious white 
blackberry to be delivered the fol- 
lowing spring; and judging from 
what we heard he must have made 
a good profit from his orders. 

We refused to buy a plant from 
him; and all the following winter, whenever 
the subject was mentioned, Addison declared 
vehemently that he was going to find that 
white blackberry patch, and that if it was on 
our land he would inclose it with a fence, post 
trespass notices, and warn Willis to keep off it. 

But he did not find it—not that next summer, 
at least; in fact, he never found it himself; 
it was Theodora and two other girls who dis- 
covered it. Mr. Kennard, our preceptor at 
the academy, had for two terms been giving 
us occasional talks on mineralogy. The class 
became so much interested in the subject that, 
under the leadership of Addison, several of us 
began to range about on the hills and ridges, 
identifying the formations of rock and the 
stray boulders. We always set out on those 
trips with the vague hope of discovering some 
minerals of value; for it was in this county of 
Maine that the celebrated tourmalines and 
other gems of Mt. Mica and Hebron were 
found. Graphite and lead also occur here, as 
well as iron ore, and clay suitable for brick- 
making; even gold has been found in the 
brook beds, and there are many ledges and 


| **leads’’ that contain particles of silver. 


On those trips Addison and the other boys 
carried little garden rakes to scrape off the 
dead leaves, dry stuff, and turf where ledges 
cropped out; the girls—who were somewhat 
less interested in minerals—frequently took 
baskets for blueberries, blackberries, or nuts. 

One of the jaunts, late in August, took us to 
the side of Stoss Pond Mountain, where there 
was a clearing of a hundred acres that the old 
squire had made some years before, when he 
eut spruce lumber there. We had never pros- 
pected on the clearing, for the place was rather 
hard to reach and was at least five miles from 
home. While the boys were tramping along 
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the top of the high ridge that curves round the 
basin of the pond on the north side, Theodora, 
Ellen, and Lucia Scribner went berrying in 
the patch of burned land farther down the 
side of the mountain; and it was there that 
they stumbled upon the white blackberries. 

There was a patch of shrubs of about a 
quarter of an acre; it contained not only last 
year’s stalks, well loaded with berries, but a 
large number of young plants and shoots that 
some one had evidently set out and was 
attempting to cultivate. It was a wild place, 
sheltered on the north and west by high rocks 
and shaggy spruces. 

Theodora was the first to stray into it. When 
she first saw the abundant berries she thought 
they were still unripe; but a second glance 
convinced her that she had at last found Willis 
Murch’s white blackberry preserve! 

We boys were half a mile away up the 
mountain side, and presently we heard the girls 
‘¢eo0-eeing’’ to us so persistently that we knew 
something unusual had happened. We went 
crashing down through the dry brush, and 


long before we reached the place, we heard | 


Theodora calling, 
found it!’ 

When we joined them they were in the 
middle of the patch gathering berries, eating 
a few, and laughing. For some moments 
Addison stood still and looked round. 

‘¢Well! well! welll’? he muttered. 
enough! 
Stoss Pond! 


‘*We’ve found it! We’ve 


**Sure | 


Sly old Willis! 


And he wouldn’t tell us!’’ 
Addison and I were exultant. 


Willis’s scheme, and they grinned broadly. 
‘*What will he say now?’’ Bronson asked. 


““Oh, Willis won’t say much,’’ Addison | retreat of the Americans when his 
But he may do | brother’s army should advance. 


replied. ‘‘He isn’t a talker. 
something—I wonder what?’’ 


At once we began to plan how to surprise | and round the little city of New 
him properly, and how to punish him for his | York, and in scattered detach- 
Should we tell him at all? At last | ments guarding the passes farther 
we decided that we would gather all the berries | up, were only thirteen or fourteen 


pettiness. 


at once, and let Willis guess that we had found 
his preserve. 

We set to work at once to strip the patch; 
besides those we ate, we got eight quarts or 
more. When we had finished, however, we 


decided we were not giving Willis the full | 


measure of surprise and humiliation that he 
deserved. Ellen finally suggested a plan that 
we adopted. 

Ellen’s plan was for us to go home and invite 
all the young people of the neighborhood, 


including Willis, to a corn roast that evening | 


at‘*Tom’s Fort.’’ Then, after the corn roast, 
we would pass to each guest a heaping saucer- 
ful of the white blackberries. We were to say 
nothing; we would merely watch Willis out 
of the corners of our eyes. 


It was a little doubtful whether Willis would | 








Found at last, away up here by | Island. On Staten Island was 
Only look at his | | another army ready to reinforce 
little white blackberry nursery! See his young | | and support them. In New York 
plant roots all ready to take up and sell—at | bay, above the narrows, lay a 
twenty-five cents apiece! On our land, too! | great fleet of British ships of the 
| line, and a large number of trans- 
We told | ports—all under the command of 
Bronson and the other boys the story of | Admiral Lord Howe, who was 





come to such an entertainment, for he was a | 
bashful boy; but Lucia and Ellen went over | 


to invite him, and Ellen told him that we had 
something she was sure he would like to see; 
and at last she made him promise to come. 
Tom’s Fort was a kind of natural amphi- 
theatre on a knoll between four great rocks 


near the line between the old squire’s farm | 


and the Edwards’. The corn roast that night 
was not different from others that we fre- 


quently had held there at that season of the | 





year, when corn is in the ‘‘milk’’ and early | 


apples are ripening. We had built a fire ina 


| 


young roots, and had transplanted them to some 
other burned tract in the woods that only he 
knew about. We never discovered his new 
patch. Years afterward Willis himself told me 
that only a few of the young shrubs had lived, 
for very dry weather had followed their trans- 
planting. 


The berries evidently were a freak of nature | 


brought about by some strange circumstance 
of growth. Sometimes, in August, he was 
able to gather a few white blackberries there 
to eat, but the plants did not thrive. 

For my own part, I always sympathized a | 
little with Willis, and so did Theodora. He 
was not without excuse. Addison, however, 
said that it served him right for being so selfish. 
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HE first week of Septem- 
ber, 1776, was a bitter and 
trying time for General 


Washington and hisarmy. Long 
Island was lost; New York was 
doomed. On Long and Gover- 
nor’s islands were twenty thou- 
sand of the finest troops of 
England and Hesse, flushed with 
victory, waiting the word to cross 
the East River and attack the 
intrenchments on Manhattan 


waiting for the signal to move up 
the North River and cut off the 


On Manhattan Island itself, in 


thousand disheartened American 
troops; and of those, whole com- 
panies, almost whole regiments, 
were continually deserting. Un- 
certain at what point or at what 
time the attack might come, 
Washington could only keep watch 
upon the foe, and seek to put new 
heart into his men. 

Yet it was at that time that 
he authorized one of the most 
novel and most daring expedi- 
tions against the enemy that the 
annals of the Revolution record. 

Moored in a little cove on the 
North River, on the western 
shore of Manhattan Island, lay 
the oddest craft that the Revo- 
lution had produced—one that 
could not be duplicated in all the world. 


give hope of efficient service in war! 

Above the water projected the shoulders of 
a black object that looked like nothing so much 
as a gigantic clamshell. At the place where 
the clamshell bulges was a round brass cap 
that opened on a hinge. 

David Bushnell had built the vessel at Say- 
brook in Connecticut, and had aptly named it 
the Turtle. It was about seven feet high, and 
seven fore and aft. It was built of oak, coated 


long stone fireplace before which we could | with tar, and banded with iron, and to keep it 


stand up the corn ears to roast. 


young people. 


When it began | upright had a keel of seven hundred pounds of 
to grow dark, we blew a horn to call in the | lead. 


It held air enough to last one man for 
| half an hour, and could take in or put out water 


Eighteen or twenty were there that night, | as the occupant wished to make the vessel sink 


including Tom and Kate Edwards, Ned Wil- 
bur, and our classmates at the academy who 
lived in the village. Willis, too, came as he 
had promised; as the evening progressed 
he seemed to be enjoying himself. 


basket ; 
each of our guests. The firelight was fitful, 
and the place by no means brilliantly li 
No one had said a word of the berries. 

took his saucer without looking at it at first. 





Then suddenly, as he raised a spoonful of | 
berries to his lips, he noticed that they were | sergeant named Ezra Lee 
| was usually in charge. 


ne t black! For an instant he stared at them, 
then glanced round at the saucers of the 
others, and dashed his berries on the ground. 


‘‘What’s the matter, Willis?’’ Ellen asked | 


Sweetly. ‘*Was there a wasp in them?’’ 

_ Willis did not reply. For a moment he sat 
lowering, dour as a hedgehog; then, seeing 
hat the young people were beginning to laugh, 
he jumped to his feet and stalked off. 

That was the last that any of us saw of 
Willis for more than two months; and for a 
long time he refused to speak to us. 

The Saturday after we had discovered his 
White blackberry preserve, Addison and I went 
up there again. What we saw there did not 
Sreatly astonish us. Willis had mowed the 

itch with a bush scythe, and afterward had 

‘arned itover. In order to make sure of killing 
the roots of the shrubs, he had dragged dry 
spruce brush to the place and had kept up a 
hot fire for some time. We found, moreover, 
that Willis had taken up a part or all of his 
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at last they handed a saucerful to| 


The girls | carried a magazine pow- 
had brought the berries in a large covered | | erful enough to blow 





Willis | besides Bushnell who 





or rise. In front was a propeller that the 
navigator turned by hand, and that could 
make the craft move at the rate of three miles 
an hour. The Turtle 


be ae dy 


It | 
was a submarine vessel—the first of its kind to | 
| opened the brass cap, climbed inside, and after 
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HE OPENED THE BRASS CAP AND CLIMBED 


water. When all was ready, Lee stepped into | 
the gig and was rowed out to the craft. He 


a moment, pulled the cap down after him and 
bolted it. 

The interior of the submarine was in almost 
total darkness; there were seven small, heavy 
glass windows in the cap, but not much of the 
moonlight filtered through them. Lee felt 
about him with his hands and feet until he 


|and the whole fleet far astern. 
| carried by. 





had found the seat, the crank with which he 
was to run the screw propeller, and the tiller | 
of the rudder. He tested the vertical crank 
that worked the lifting propeller, and in- | 
spected the compass and barometer, which 
were lighted by fox fire. The compass had two 
pieces of the wood on the north point and one 
on the south ; the barometer had a piece floating 
on a cork, which rose as the submarine sank, 
an inch for a fathom. When he had tested the 
pumps and valves he 





up any ship that then 
floated. 
There were three men 


knew how to navigate 
the Turtle, but a young 


Bushnell and his com- 
panions had practiced 
with it all summer at 
Saybrook. 








called, ‘‘All right !’’ 
through a_ ventilating 
pipe in the roof. 

Two whaleboats, 
loaded with soldiers, took 
the odd little vessel in 
tow, and their oars and 
a favoring tide soon car- 
ried them out of sight) 
of the group on shore. 
Three miles below, when 
they were still ata great | 
distance from the fleet, 
they cast the Turtle 








On the afternoon of 


September 6th, Sergeant Lee was summoned to | toward the city. 


the headquarters of General Putnam. He 


found General Washington there, and received | 


orders to make an attempt that night to blow 
up Admiral Howe’s flagship. 


as possible by two boat crews. 

Sergeant Lee spent the remaining hours of 
daylight at a point of vantage, inspecting the 
British fleet and fixing in his mind the exact 
position of the various ships. 

At midnight General Washington and his 
officers assembled at the cove to see the sub- 
marine start on its strange adventure. The 
night was quiet, the moon had risen in a clear 
sky, and not a breath of wind ruffled the 


He was to start | 
at midnight, and would be accompanied as far 


adrift and turned back 
Ezra Lee, getting his bear- 
ings through a window, and steadily turning 
the crank of the propeller, made his way alone 
toward the enemy’s ships. 

The British, on board their ships, felt per- 
fectly safe. There was not in America a vessel 
that would dare to attack them, nor was there 
a fort that could throw a shot among them. 
The army might be surprised—the navy never; | 
and on board his flagship, the Eagle, Admiral | 
Lord Howe slept in peace. Yet while he 
slept, the rushing tide bore swiftly under | 
him an object prepared especially for his de- 
struction. 

Five fathoms under water, deep enough to | 
clear the keel of the largest warship, Ezra | 
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Lee, steering by his compass, sturdily turned 
his propeller. He was not sure how far he 
had come, and he did not dare to rise to the 


| surface until he felt certain that the right 


moment was at hand. When he did rise and 
look about, he saw the open channel ahead 
He had been 


With the bright moon sweeping the water, 
it did not seem possible that an object like the 
brass cap of the Turtle could escape detection. 
But warship sentries were not so careful then 
as they are now; besides, they were watching 
toward New York. Counting on that, Lee 
kept to the surface, and working hard at the 
crank, tried to breast the current. For some 
time he could make little headway ; but at last 
the current favored him, and he saw that he 
was gaining. Slowly he journeyed back, and 
at last, about three o’clock, he was so near 
the fleet that he dared 
remain no longer on 
the surface. 

He closed the ven- 
tilators, which he had 
opened on coming to 
the surface; with his 
foot he pressed a valve 
that admitted water 
into the ballast tanks, 
and in an instant the 
sea rose above his win- 
dows. 

This time he went 
down only two fath- 
oms ; then, pressing the 
handle of a force pump 
with his foot, he ex- 
pelled enough water to 
keep the craft from 
sinking farther. At 
that level he steadily 
churned his way north- 
ward. From time to 
time he rose to the 
surface, took new bear- 
ings, and sank again. 

He was among the 
British now, and had 
placed the Hagle. And 
at last, with just a crack 
of glass showing above 
the water, and with 
one foot ready on the 
sinking valve, he 
worked himself along- 
side the Eagle herself, 
and under her bow. 
Then he _ descended 
cautiously. 

It was already day- 
break. To the moon- 
light that had _ illu- 
mined the water was 
added the faint light of 
the dawning day. Sail- 
ors were stirring, and 
as his little craft 
pressed against the oaken sides of the big 
sixty-four-gun warship, Lee could hear voices 
distinctly through the hull. . At last he was 
beneath her, and working slowly along until 
he was directly below the flattest part of her 
bottom, he expelled a little water from the 
ballast tanks, and let the Turtle come to a 
stop. 

Now was to come the test. On the back of 
the submarine, above her rudder, was a pear- 
shaped, oaken, iron-bound magazine that con- 
tained 130 pounds of gunpowder. With it was 


INSIDE. 


|a flintlock, supplied with a picked flint, and 


run by an ingenious clock. The magazine was 
held in place by a screw that passed through 
the side of the submarine. 

When that screw should be withdrawn, the 
magazine would be freed, and the mechanism 
of the clock would be set in motion. Thirty 
minutes later the charge would burst. Lee’s 
purpose was to attach the magazine to the 
bottom of the Fagle, so that when the charge 
should explode, the finest ship in the British 
fleet would go to the bottom. 

Through the roof of the submarine, in a 
water-tight joint, projected, with its point up, 
a very sharp iron screw. The torpedo was 
attached to the screw by a line. Lee had to 
drive the screw into the bottom of the Eagle, 
free the magazine from the submarine, and 
then moving away, leave the torpedo securely 
attached to the hull of the ship. 

Although Lee had lost valuable time in 
drifting by the fleet, all had gone fairly well 
with his venture so far, and he now felt confi- 
dent of success. Time and again in practice 
he had driven screws into the bottom of wooden 
hulls; but it was this very point that was to 
prove his undoing; for when he drove his 
auger sharply upward and turned it, he per- 
ceived with amazement that the submarine 
went swiftly downward half a dozen feet, and 
then rose slowly and bumped against the keel 
again. 

Again Lee drove his auger, and again the 
submarine bobbed down. Then the truth 
flashed over him: the ship was sheathed with 
heavy copper, and his vessel was so unstable 
in the water that he did not have enough 
resisting power to enable him to pierce the 
sheathing. 


It was growing rapidly light now. The 
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crew were all astir, and through the hull he| their cables and made for the open sea as fast 
could hear many men calling out to one an- | as the scant breeze would carry them. 

other. He wondered how they would explain. Their panic did not last, and they soon came 
the constant bumping on the bottom of their | back. Before long the Americans abandoned 
ship, and feared that he could not long escape | Manhattan. Ezra Lee’s next attempt to blow 
their notice. If he wished to accomplish his 
purpose, he must work swiftly. 

He needed greater pressure against the 
bottom of the ship. To get that, he plied both | | 
his force pumps, and drove out of the tanks 
every drop of water ballast. Now the Turtle 
pressed with considerable force against the 
hull, and again he tried the auger—but with 
no better success. At last, certain that he 
could not pierce the copper sheathing, he de- 
cided to attach the magazine to the rudder 
of the ship, which would surely not be: 
sheathed. Forgetting that his ballast was 
gone and that his craft was light, he worked | began with the very first morning. The 
quickly aft along the keel. | dining room was in its usual hurry-or-you’ll- 

Watching through his windows the outline | be-late-to-school hubbub, and no one noticed, 
of the bulky hull against the now brightly | for a while, that June did not come down. 
lighted water, he kept 
as close as possible to 
the keel. But as he 
neared the stern where 
the vessel narrowed 
and the sides rose 
sharply, he suddenly 
perceived that he was 
rising. Before he could 
check the rise by let- 
ting water into the 
tanks, he had burst 
out into full daylight 
on the easterly side 
of the flagship, in 
view of the forts on 
Long Island. 

On the deck of the 
Eagle Lee saw a dozen 
men; not one of them 
happened to glance his 
way, but he knew that 
he must give up his at- 
tempt to get the maga- 
zine in place. At any 
moment now they 
might see him. He 
could not risk losing 
the Americans’ only 
submarine — especially 
totheenemy. Sinking 
as quickly as possible, 
he set out on the four- 
ile trip to the camp of 
the American army. 

A new misfortune 
now came upon him: 
his compass refused to 
work. During his 
struggles under the 
Eagle the needle of 
the compass had been 
jarred from its centre. 
He therefore had to 
rise to the surface 
every few minutes to 
ascertain his bearings. 
Once, when he came up and stayed at the | One or another of the motherless children was 
surface a little too long, the British sentries | likely to be late, and to come. rushing down 
on Governor’s Island saw him. In a moment | with a hair ribbon for Pauline to tie, or with 
the shore was swarming with men. The |a frantic appeal for some one to find lost school- 
moment he rose again two barges put out} books or rubbers. So at first no one noticed 
in pursuit, and Lee saw that his pursuers} June’s absence. At last Anne began to thump 
would catch him before he had covered the} on the table with her porridge spoon. ‘‘I 
three miles to the American camp. *ikes June!’’ sheannounced. ‘Daddy, I ’ikes 

As he toiled desperately at the prepelling | June!’’ 
crank, he tried to think of some way of escap-| ‘‘Why, yes, my dear! So do I!’’ said Mr. 
ing from the British. At last a plan occurred | Percival, looking up from his paper. Then 
to him, which, although it might cost him | he glanced round the table. ‘*Where is June? 
his life, would keep the enemy from learn- | Where is your cousin, children ?’’ 
ing the secret of the American craft. When; No one seemed greatly concerned over her 
he came to the surface again, he found that | absence except Pauline, who jumped up. 
the pursuers were close at hand; at once |‘‘I’ll go up and see if she is too shy to come 
he detached the magazine and set it free. | down alone, father,’’ she said. 

If the British should pick this up before| Pauline had never so much as dreamed of 
they captured the Turtle, the magazine would | the almost regal state, tattered and poverty- 
explode and blow them and the submarine to stricken though it was, that had surrounded 
pieces. | June at home. She found the former autocrat 

His plan was far more successful than he| of Oakwood Manor seated on the side of her 
had dared to hope. The British had already | little bed, calmly waiting. 
been deeply puzzled by the manceuvres of the | ‘*Come, dear!’’ said Pauline, in surprise. 
Turtle. They knew that it was a ‘‘ Yankee | ‘‘Come, hurry! Breakfast is ready.’’ 
trick,’’ but what its object was they could not | June’s little dark face put on its most indig- 
guess. They followed the strange craft with | nant expression. ‘‘Then why doesn’t some 
much trepidation. When the magazine ap- | one come dress me?’’ she asked. 
peared floating on the water, they stopped| Pauline gasped. ‘‘Do what?’’ she asked. 
rowing. June repeated her question, and added, 

One of the boats approached it cautiously ; | ‘‘How can I put on my own shoes and stock- 
but when the men on board heard the clock | ings?’’ 
ticking, they lost all desire for a nearer | For a moment Pauline stared; then she fled. 
acquaintance with it. For a moment both |‘‘Father!’’ she called from the stairway. 
boats hesitated; then they turned and fied as |‘‘Father dear! May I speak to you a mo- | 
fast as their oars could drive them toward the | ment?’’ 
fort on Governor’s Island. | ‘Certainly, my dear,’ Mr.’ Percival an- | 

Freed from the fear of capture, Lee remained swered. He was accustomed to holding secret 
on the surface, and steered directly for the | conferences with his young housekeeper, and 
battery at the foot of Manhattan Island. Soon | he closed the dining-room door behind him. 
an American crew put out toward him; ina| When Pauline repeated June’s questions to | 
few minutes he was able to open the manhole | him, he looked amused and a little bewildered. | 
and climb out, and let the boat crews tow the; ‘‘Dear me! Dear me!’’ he said. ‘‘A re-| 
Turtle to shore. markable child—very.’’ 

Presently the floating magazine, which had | 
drifted into the East River, exploded with a’ her waiting for anyone to dress her, father.’’ | 
tremendous noise, and hurled columns of water 
and blocks of oak high into the air. The|mammy and Uncle Tribby and their small 
explosion threw the British fleet into a panic; multitude of descendants. ‘‘So you see,’’ he 
and uncertain what might be taking place in | added, ‘‘our little June has probably been | 
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the waters beneath them, they hastily slipped | waited on all her whole long life, as she would | heard her rush upstairs, and following after 
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up a British ship was made opposite Bloom- 
ingdale, near the head of the island. That 
was the last time the American submarine, 
Turtle, entered into the war for freedom ; what 
her ultimate fate was history does not record. 
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Chapter Four 


say. Suppose you help her out to-day, Polly- 


HE first year with the Percivals was a | 
troubled one for June. The troubles | kin, and I’ll have a little talk with her by and 


by. The poor childhasa great deal to learn. ’’ 

So Pauline helped the child into the pretty 
new dress that Hilary-Hilary had Sent. Before 
June was at last ready for breakfast, her 
young cousins had left 
for school. She was 
beginning to feel 
enough at home to 
chatter quite gayly, in 
her own peculiar way, 
about her new sur- 
roundings. After 
breakfast Mr. Percival 
took her upstairs to his 
library, and tried to 
explain to her some of 
the differences between 
her old life and her new 
one. Then he departed 
for the city, and left 
June with Pauline and 
little Anne. 

‘*Ts he going out to 
hoe the corn?’’ was 
June’s first question. 
‘*T don’t see any fields 
anywhere at all. I 
don’t see anything 
except other people’s 
houses. What do you 
let other people build 
their houses right in 
your yard for?’’ 

Pauline tried to ex- 
plain how people lived 
in the city. ~ 

‘*Well,’’ June asked, 
‘‘what do you do about 
your hogs and ’ta- 
ters??? 

‘*We buy all those 
things at the store, 
June,’’ she said. ‘‘We 
have no garden, unless 
it is Anne’s sand pile 
in the back yard, and 
we have no farm, no 
fields, no woods like 
yours at Oakwood.’’ 

June’s eyes were 
very round. “Mercy !’’ 
she said. ‘‘You must be rich, richer than Mr. 
Hilt! But I don’t see just how you get along.’’ 

She saw still less as the days passed. They 
were heartbreaking days for a while; the diffi- 
culties of readjustment, the pangs of home- 
sickness, and the many things she had to 
learn would have daunted an older and wiser 
person than little June. It seemed to her that 
the three who were nearest her own age, Bob, 
Eugenia and Aimée, were very wonderful 
persons indeed. There were endless things 
that they could do, and that she could not; 
endless things that they knew that she knew 
nothing of. It was not until chance showed 
her the way to prove herself superior at least 
in some things, to her young cousins, that she 
regained a little of her earlier confidence in 
herself, and in time became reconciled to her 
new surroundings. 

School offered the greatest difficulty. At 
first she flatly refused to go at all; but when 
Mr. Percival had explained and impressed 
upon her that all children must go to school, 
she reluctantly yielded. 

Her interview with the principal might have 
been amusing enough to an observer; but it 
was painful to June and disconcerting to the 
principal. The lady was moved to dismay by 
the child’s answers to her questions. 

‘*Oh, I don’t have to know that, ’’ said June, 
with a patient little smile, when the principal 
asked her a problem in arithmetic. ‘‘Torm 
attends to all those things for me. 
have to bother my head about apples, and 
bricks, and things. ’’ 

Never had the principal heard such heresy. 
She waited until she had recovered her breath, 
and then said: 

‘“‘T think you belong in the first grade, 
Juliet. ’’ 

But when June found herself in a roomful 
of young children who could answer questions 
too complicated for her, her wrath and indig- 


her trying to add some figures, she rose with 


Then Mr. Percival told Pauline about | flushed cheeks, and in spite of the teacher’s 


commands, left the room and the school 
building. 
Pauline heard her burst into the front door, 





her, saw the little girl throw herself down on 
her bed in a storm of tears. 

‘*Dear me!’’ said Mr. Percival, when he heard 
the tale that evening. Then he held June in 
front of him, and smiled teasingly into her face 
until she broke into a dimpling smile. ‘‘So 
this is the little girl who knows so much that 
she doesn’t need to go to school! Dear me!’’ 

But June had learned her lesson. ‘‘I do 
need to go to school!’’ she cried. ‘‘I1 do! I 
don’t know one single thing! I’m just about 
the ignorantest person in the whole wide 
world! But —’’ 

Her eyes filled with tears, and he understood 
her trouble. ‘‘But you do not want to go to 
that school. Is that it, June?’’ 

She threw her arms about his neck. ‘‘They 
were such little, little children!’’ she said. 

Thereafter Mr. Percival and Pauline taught 
her as well as they could until Hilary-Hilary, 
who wrote that a little bird had told him the 
story of her distress, sent her a letter with 
something inclosed. ‘‘A birthday present in 
advance for next year,’’ he wrote, ‘‘so that the 
little girl who owns me may have lessons. ’’ 

After that, June fairly devoured her tasks, 
and by the end of the first year went into the 
class below Aimée. 

When she had conquered that first difficulty, 
the other troubles were easier for her to face. 
Bob seemed to consider her at first as his 
rightful prey, and was never tired of devising 
ways to tease her; but June soon found that 
she could meet him on his own ground, and 
beat him in the things he most prided him- 
self upon. In climbing and wrestling and 
throwing she was his superior; and when 
she had once proved that, Bob treated her 
with more respect. Before long they were 
sworn allies. 

‘*Tt certainly is too bad you’re a girl, June,’’ 
Bob told her on the afternoon when she first 
succeeded in holding his shoulders to the floor. 
‘*You’re just wasted, as a girl.’’ 

And June agreed with him! 

Of course June adored Pauline; she wor- 
shiped little Anne; she teased Bob, and stood 
in mild awe of Eugenia, the student; but with 
all her heart she longed to have pretty Aimée 
take her into her confidence as a chum and 
companion. After she had been a member of 
the family for almost two years, her feeling 
of awe toward Eugenia had given place to 
a feeling of friendly amusement. Whenever 
June, in one of her wild moods, would mimic 
her funny, precise ways, Eugenia would look 
a little bewildered, as if she had been too 
suddenly awakened from sleep. June’s antics 
amused her mildly, but she looked upon them 
as she would upon the capers of a puppy or a 
kitten. June was a wonderful mimic, and 
the rest of the family greeted her performances 
with roars of delight. 

It took June longer to win her way into the 
real depths of Aimée’s heart than to gain 
the love of any of the others. Aimée was the 
| beauty of the family. Mr. Percival’s salary 
‘as librarian was not large and his pockets 
were always open to every appeal; as a result, 
there was not very much finery to be had, 
even for a beauty. There would not have 
been very much spending money for Aimée 
even if June had not come to share it. As it 
was, there was very little indeed. 

As the months passed, the ‘‘Princess of 
Oakwood,’’ as Hilary-Hilary sometimes called 
her in his letters, grew more and more into 
the heart of the family, until by the time she 
had been with them three years everyone had 
almost forgotten that she was not one of. the 
Percival brood —everyone, that is, except 
Aimée. With ‘‘the Percival girls,’’ as the 
neighbors called them, it was share and share 
alike. A new dress was an event; a new hat 
made a festival; an entire new suit would 
have marked an epoch. So when, on June’s 
sixteenth birthday, a large square box arrived 
by express, and the excited June lifted and 
held up before the equally excited family a 
magnificent velvet hat with a splendid ostrich 
feather in it, they one and all felt that the 
gift was far more important than the birthday. 
If Aimée turned a little pale, no one noticed it, 
and she was the first to congratulate June. 

‘It’s from Hilary-Hilary, I know!’’ cried 
June. 

‘*But why on earth should he ever think of 
sending you a hat?’’ cried Pauline, who was 
looking at the gift with a queer expression 
that June did not notice. 





I don’t | 


June flushed a little. ‘‘Well,’’ she said, 
**vou know how hard it is to write to a person 
| you haven’t seen for a long time, Polly. I 
_ never can think of anything to say to Hilary- 

Hilary, so the last time I wrote to him I just 
| told him all about your new hat.’’ 

The others shouted, and June got very red. 
“OQ June!l’’ cried Pauline. ‘‘The idea of 
writing to Cousin Hilary about my hat!’’ 
| ‘Oh, do you suppose he thought I was 
hinting?’’ cried June, in dismay. 
Mr. Percival had been an amused observer 


| nation were great. She stood it as long as she of the scene, and now he drew June to his 
**But—but I never heard of a big girl like could; then, when the teacher insisted upon | side. ‘‘Not at all, little daughter,’’ he said. 


‘*Hilary was in just the same predicament 
you were. You didn’t know what to write 
about, and fell back on a hat; Hilary didn’t 
know what to send you for your birthday, and 
I can just see how glad he was to follow your 
good example. He probably grasped at that 
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sprang up and threw her arms about her neck. | 
‘*Oh, don’t!’’ she cried, laughing. ‘‘Don’t, 
Maysie darling! Idon’tcareonemite! Truly | 
I don’t!”’ 
‘*T’1l s-s-save up, and b-b-buy you another !’’ | 
Aimée sobbed, twisting herself away from | 
June and trying in vain to hide her face. | 
But June, at that, gave her shoulders a shake. | 


hat as at an inspiration.’’ Mr. Percival 
laughed, and even Bob joined in with a sym- 
pathetic chuckle. 

‘‘And it. certainly is a hat,’? Mr. Percival 
added, looking at it with somewhat troubled 
eyes as June poised it on her head and turned 
round and round to show it off.’ 

‘“*Tt seems very wonderful,’’ said Eugenia, 
who was inspecting it as if it were a biological 
specimen. 

‘*It is per-fectly be-e-eautiful !’? Aimée de- 
cared. ‘‘Just look at that feather !’’ 

‘¢ June looks like a fairy princess in it,’’ said 
Anne, ‘‘like Cinderella !’’ 

‘*More like a peacock,’ said Bob. 

Patiline was shaking her head. ‘I’m 
afraid,’’ she said, ‘‘I am really afraid, June 
darling, that it is rather too much of a hat for | 
Miss Sixteen. ’’ | QO ridge stood a dense cane- 

June turned to her with consternation on | brake, twenty feet tall, 
her face. | thirty feet wide, tht only clap- 

‘*O Polly!’’ cried June. ‘* You don’t mean | per rails, swamp rabbits, and 
that I can’t wear it?’’ | water snakes could penetrate. 

Mr. Percival was quietly smiling, as if some- | On the other side lay the moss- 
thing pleased him. draped swamp, with its tangles 

‘‘l’m afraid I do, June,’’ said Pauline. | of vines and undergrowth, its 
“It’s a beautiful hat, of course, and must | century-old cypresses, its ce- 
have cost a fortune. But no one except a/| dars, hollies, tupelos, and pines. 
mere man would have thought that a young | The ridge was of beaten white sand, and over | 
girl could wear it.’’ it, during the year, passed the foot of nearly 

Aimée’s eyes had filled in quick sympathy | every creature that inhabited Laurel Hill: | 
with June. ‘‘O father, June can wear her | bucks and furtive does, crafty raccoons, wary | 
lovely hat, can’t she?’’ she begged. | turkeys, and now and then a wildcat or a | 

But Mr. Percival was now looking very| brown mink. But as Daniel 
much pleased indeed. ‘‘We-e-ell,’’ he said, | Bonneau now stood on the 
‘‘T was hoping that my girls would find that | ridge, no animal was in sight; 
hat rather too magnificent. ’’ nor indeed was he looking for 

June said nothing, but her face was pale. | any, but rather for the big 
She and Aimée had their arms about each | short-leaf pine in which Joel 
other—partners in distress. | Marlow, the trapper, had told 

‘‘It wouldn’t do to discard Cousin Hilary’s | him there was the nest of a 
gift altogether,’’ Pauline decided. ‘‘ How | black pileated woodpecker. 
would it do, June, to cut off some of the brim | The black pileated wood- 
of the hat, and make the trimming a little | pecker is the largest and finest 
simpler ?”’ |of its tribe in the Carolina 

It was part of June’s good fortune always | woods. It is almost as large 
to be able to make the best of things. ‘‘Of|as the ruffed grouse; its 
course!’’ she cried. ‘‘That will be the very | plumage is a rich black, ren- 
thing !’’ dered yet more striking by 

She put the hat on her head again, and the scarlet cockade and the 
turned toward the mirror over the mantel; | tinge of snowy white on the 
then she laughed at the almost grotesque image | borders of its wing feathers. 
reflected there. ‘‘I do look as if I were mas- | Formerly the black pileated 
querading. And—O Pollykins, may Aimée | dwelt in most of the wooded 
have just the feather to put on her best | region of North America, but 
hat?” | now it is to be found only in 

Pauline looked at her father, who nodded | the wilder parts of its range. 
and beamed his approval of the new arrange-| In flight it is beautiful; its 
ment. | movements are not irregular 

‘¢Then I will cut off the brim of your hat, | and undulating, like those of 
June,’’ said Aimée, ‘‘and I think you are a| other members of the family, 
perfect angel to lend me your feather. I} but direct and powerful; in 
will take the very best care in the world of; the motion of its wings it 
it”? | resembles a bald eagle. To 

‘*T would have given you the feather any- | see one of these birds beating 
how, Maysie,’? June declared. Then her) its way through the airy vistas 
wholesome sense of humor returned, and she| of the virgin pine woods or 
laughed. ‘‘Oh, wasn’t it funny of Hilary-| among the moss-draped trees 
Hilary to send me a hat! Wouldn’t you like | of a cypress swamp is to be 
to have seen him picking it out?’’ | transferred in thought to the 

The others laughed with her. ‘‘I think | days when Wilson and Audu- 
picking out copper mines would be more in| bon roamed the primeval for- 
his line,’? said Mr. Percival. ‘‘I hear that ests of America and studied 
Hilary is becoming one of the most eminent | the birds. 
engineers of the country. ’’ Following those pioneers of 

‘*Well,’’ said June, with a great air of own-| American ornithology, Bon- 
ership, ‘‘I do think he might come to see us| neau had for years studied 
sometime, instead of just writing. ’’ | the birds of his region. When 

But the sequel of June’s hat—if a hat can | Marlow, the trapper, who ex- 
have a sequel—came later, on February 22d, | plored the great pine woods 
when Aimée went off to a high-school tea wear- and the remote swamps with 
ing Pauline’s fur collar, Eugenia’s best white | a purpose as sinister as his 
gloves, and her own best hat trimmed with | friend’s was scientific, told Bonneau that he | 
June’s feather. June was kept at the house | had found a black pileated’s nest, the natu- | 
with a cold, and Eugenia disdained all social | ralist determined at once to visit it. 
events; so Aimée had gone off alone, = 
grandeur, there got a canoe; after a trip of a mile and a | 

When she came back she stood in the door- | half up the river he turned into Sand Creek, | 
way of the dining room, and at first made no | and was soon on the ridge that Marlow had 
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‘*You goose!’’ she cried. 
an ostrich?’?’ And Aimée dried her eyes. 

So it ended in laughter, and also in some- 
thing more; for the two girls from that day 
were devoted friends, and Hilary - Hilary’s 
amusing present accomplished what he had 
begun four years before. Even to Aimée June 
was now one of the family. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Te BLACK. PILEATED 


/ 
tledge 
i to make it. For him this kind 
of work was no ordinary bird 
nesting. He was a lover of 
wild life; and to make that life 
known and loved by others was 
his one absorbing purpose. He 
intended to climb to the pileat- 
ed’s hole, ascertain the nature 
of the excavation, the form and 
structure of the nest, the num- 
ber of eggs, and any other facts 
that might present themselves. 
was not a robber; his heart was always with 
the birds. 
The pine was three feet in diameter, with 
rough bark that readily broke off in heavy 






SKIOMORE 





THE HOLE. 


slabs, revealing the brown surface of the wood 
beneath. Bonneau was a skillful climber; and 


| since dead short-leaf pines are favorite nesting | 
He drove to the South Santee Ferry, and | sites for birds of several species, he was fully | 


aware of the problem before him. Sitting 
down on the grass beside the bole of the tree, 
he adjusted his climbing irons. 


But Bonneau | 


TRIED AT ONCE TO DRAW HIS ARM OUT OF 


reply to June’s cheerful questions: 
‘‘Well, was it pretty? Who was there?’’ 
When she got no answer June looked up. 
‘‘What’s the matter?’’ she cried, when she 
saw poor Aimée’s face. 
Aimée marched into the room and turned 


round. ‘*Look!’? she eried, in a very tragic 
tone, 

‘“Oh!’? shrieked Anne. ‘‘ Look at the 
feather !?? 


But, alas! It was a feather no more! June 
ifterward described it as fried excelsior. It 
was shriveled and scorched. 

‘*Maysie!’? cried June. 

‘‘What on earth has happened to it?” 
Yauline asked. 

Then Aimée told them her story. 

“I was standing near the mantelpiece, 

lking to some of the girls. I was eating 
hocolate peppermints, and I didn’t notice 
nything unusual. But some one said, ‘What 
4 queer odor!’ And some one else said, ‘It 
smells just like an experiment in chemistry !’ 
\nd some one else said, ‘No, it smells like 
‘vathers!’ And then—then everyone seemed 
to be pointing at me and saying things, and 
| turned round, and one of the maids grabbed 
off my hat, hatpins and all—and, O June, 
your be-e-eautiful feather was just sizzling up 
like fireworks !?? 


described. A short walk down the ridge showed 


It was the spring of the year; the ancient 


him the giant dead short-leaf pine in which 
| the bird was nesting. 

| The pileated woodpecker is so devotedly 
| attached to its nesting tree that it will return 
| to it year after year; but it never uses the 
same hole for two seasons. As many as four 


cypresses were feathered in tender green; the | 
muscadine and fox grapes were in blossom, | 
and the dew was on their flowers; the thick 
vines and parasitic growths were starred with | 
jasmines and Cherokee roses; over a tree a 
giant wild wistaria festooned itself, and show- | 
| or five excavations have been found in one tree; | ered a purple cascade of clustered blossoms 
| some other wild thing almost always appro- | over the foliage of the tree; the snowy flowers 
| priates the cavities that the woodpecker has | of the bay tree perfumed the air. 
| abandoned. A tree has been found in which | Grasping the big pine, Bonneau drew him- 
| @ pileated woodpecker was nesting at a height | self up on sinewy arms; at the same time 
of forty-five feet, a fox squirrel at seventy feet, he stuck the points of his climbing irons | 
and a sparrow hawk at ninety feet from the| through the soft bark and into the wood 
ground. The hole, which the pileated drills |beneath. The fact that the bark was con- 
with its powerful bill, is small and round; the | stantly slipping off and hanging in big strips 
bird invariably has to squeeze itself into its|to his climbers made his progress slow and 
| quarters, which in themselves are generally | difficult. 
| roomy enough. The hole is sometimes as much | Asheascended, he became aware of a change 
in the aspect of the swamp below him; the 





as twenty inches deep. 
Standing beneath the great shaft of the pine, | trembling and iridescent beauty of the May 
Bonneau saw two holes: one near the top of | morning had vanished. The sun had gone 
| the tree, the other about fifty feet up. Between | under heavy clouds that had rolled up suddenly 
| the ground and the first cavity there were no| from the southwest. A cool fresh wind rustled 
limbs; above that there were some bleached | in the canebrake and hummed through the 
| snags and mouldy branches from which the | pines and cedars. Bonneau saw that a shower 
| bark was hanging by fibrous threads. If the | was coming; but as he was halfway up to the 
| bird had its nest in the higher hole, Bonneau | pileated’s nest. he decided to continue his 
| thought he would not risk a climb among those | climb. 
| sagging, treacherous limbs. But the other| The way in which the bark slipped off under 
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‘“*‘Why not buy me | Finally, when an especially large and provok- 


| ing square of bark persisted in clinging to the 

point of his right climber, he struck it angrily 
against the tree. The steel broke sharply off 
at the instep. 

It was a serious price to pay for a little show 
of anger. Although the loss of the climber did 
not put him in danger, it considerably increased 
the difficulty of his ascent; for now there would 
be almost twice the ordinary tax on his arms. 
To add to his inconvenience the wind had 
increased, and was now whipping him from 
both, sides of the tree. 

When Bonneau was within six feet of the 
lower hole, he heard a hoarse cry and a flutter 
above him. Looking upward, he saw a female 
of the black pileated species launch itself out 
of the nest hole and wing its stately way 
above the swamp. It alighted on the side of 
a tall tupelo. Bonneau continued to climb, 
and in a few moments had reached the wood- 
pecker’s nest. 

He tried to peer into it, but could not see 
beyond the first few inches of its depth. 
Then, sinking his left climbing iron so that 
it was stepped firmly in the tree, he thrust 
his right hand and arm into the black pile- 

| ated’s hole. 

The cavity retreated backward for two inches 
only; then it plunged suddenly downward. 
| The edge round its mouth was sharp, and 
Bonneau had to work his arm in slowly. He 
strained upward to do this; and it was with a 
sigh of satisfaction that he felt 
his elbow pass the opening. 

Under his eager fingers he 
felt the rare bird’s eggs, —five 
of them,—warm from their 
recent incubation. With the 
utmost care he counted them 
twice. He felt the material 
of the nest, and found that it 
was composed of fibrous root- 
lets, lichens, and a few feath- 
ers. He knew that he could 
add something new to the 
information of the Charleston 
Museum concerning this bird. 

He was not altogether com- 
fortable; drawing out his 
climber, he tried to raise him- 
self and strike it into the tree 
a couple of inches higher. In- 
stead, he slipped; with a des- 
perate effort he struck the 
steel into the tree, but ata 
point lower than that where 
it had been thrust before. 

His discomfort was extreme ; 
he tried at once to draw his 
arm out of the hole. He could 
not. It was now thrust in at 
such an angle as to be caught 
fast. ; 

Bonneau became faint. His 
tense fingers pained him; he 
felt the strain that his long 
climb and his hanging to the 
tree had imposed on him. His 
left leg, supporting his weight, 
was aching. 

He must try again to lift 
himself on his one climber to 
a position that would make it 
possible for him to withdraw 
his arm; but on the slippery 
bark he could get no helpful 
grip with his free hand. He 
tried to rest himself for a 
supreme struggle; but in his 
awkward posture he could get 
no purchase for an upward 
spring; his effort was futile, and he literally 
sank back from it into the arms of pain. 

The wind increased and the trees of the 
swamp moved in it. As it swept across the 
| river and crossed the canebrake, it partly spent 
| its force against a big tupelo tree about twenty 
| feet from the pine where Bonneau was hang- 
|ing. Coiled about the tupelo was a huge mus- 
eadine vine, draped in broken lengths from all 
the branches. Over a branch that stretched 
out toward the pine a strong and supple rope 
was coiled and fell halfway to the ground. 

Caught by the gusty storm, this heavy vine, 
with all its drapery of foliage, swayed over 
toward Bonneau; its tendrils brushed his 
face. 

Instantly he released his hold with his left 
hand and grasped the vine. The green leaves 
and twigs crumpled and snapped off under his 
clutching fingers; but soon he felt his way to 
a grip on the main stem, and his hand stole up 
its length. No sooner had he this new support 
than the strain on his imprisoned arm was 
relieved. 

He felt the backward swaying of the vine 
draw him upward with no effort on his part 
except that of holding on. He was able to 
change his footing and to sink the iron in at 
a higher point. And then, slowly and pain- 
fully, he drew his right arm out of the black 
pileated’s hole. 

Once more on the grass beneath the tree, 
in the sunshine that was again flooding the 
swamp, the naturalist rested from his ad- 
venture—an adventure that, like the rain 

| clouds, had come suddenly and had passed 
jaway. As he looked up at the tall pine, he 


Poor Aimée ended in a burst of tears; June | climb was comparatively easy, and he decided | the pressure of his climbers exasperated him. | could only feel that God had been in the storm. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 


F your customer loses his patience, you can- 
not help him to find it by losing your own. 
When Clover blooms and all the Hive is 
singing 
The Honey Bee has little time for Stinging. 
EALTH does not always make us more 
contented, but it usually makes us harder 
to please. 


HE Arbor Day advice of the Massachu- 

setts Forestry Association—‘‘ Talk less and 
plant more’’—is good for other days, too. 

HE bona fide farmer will not criticize the 

latest income-tax decision, which rules 
that a person who at a considerable financial 
loss each year runs a farm for recreation and 
pleasure shall not be regarded as a farmer. 

LANDLORD who has kept records of 

the work of fifty farm tenants for the last 
forty years says that nine-tenths of the success 
in farming comes from the man, and possibly 
one-tenth from the land. 


ROM their mortality tables the insurance | 


men figure that a soldier’s chances of 
living through a year of actual war, even such 


a war as that of to-day, are greater than the | 


civilian’s chances of living from his twenty- 
fifth year to his thirty-sixth, or from his fifti- 
eth to his fifty-sixth, or from his sixtieth to his 
sixty-third. 


PEAKING of ‘jitney,’’? which seems 

likely to win a place in the dictionaries, 
can you think of any other word in our lan- 
guage that begins with j-i-t? And speaking 
again of ‘‘jitney,’’ he was a witty fellow who 
dismissed the new transportation system with 
the clever paraphrase, ‘‘De jitney bus non 
disputandum.’?’ 


ARLY in April the Bureau of Navigation 
4 reported that 135 foreign merchant vessels 
—103 steamships and 32 sailing vessels—had 
accepted American registry as a result of the 
law that Congress passed last August. Their 
tonnage is 485,586 and their value, $31, 107,270. 
Most of the vessels, of course, were owned by 
Americans long before the beginning of the war, 
but sailed under foreign flags. 
NDIANS from North America as well as 
from India are with the British troops in 
the trenches. One Canadian regiment has a 
large contingent of Indians, who have won 
special mention for gallantry. Among their 
officers is Lieutenant Brant, a lineal descend- 
ant of the famous Mohawk chief, Joseph Brant, 
the leader of the Indians who fought with the 
British during the American Revolution. 
HE eleventh annual conference on child 
labor, which will meet in San Francisco 
late this month, will be the first one to be held 
west of the Mississippi. 
to prepare a ‘‘National Children’s Charter’’ 
that shall become the basis of all child-welfare 
legislation, and thus to simplify and unify the 
work of societies that have often worked at 
cross purposes with confusing results. 
N March, for the first time since the outbreak 
of the war, direct wireless communication 
between the United States and a neutral nation 
of the Old World became possible, through 
stations now virtually complete at Cape Cod 
and on the coast of Norway. The Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company of America| 
established the stations, but has not yet an- | 
nounced its plans. Nevertheless, it is known | 
that the new route will be used for through | 
transatlantic business as distinguished from | 
what is known as the ‘‘inside service,’’ or the 
exchange of messages with vessels at sea. 
That work will be handled by the present 
Marconi stations at South Wellfleet and Sia- 
sconset in Massachusetts. ; 
OWA boys and girls are prominent among 
the winners in the 1914 agricultural club 
contests. Of al! the corn-club boys in the 
thirty-three Northern States, Earl Zeller of 





One of its objects is | 


Cooper did the best. He raised 139 bushels 
of corn on an acre, which when sold as seed corn 
brought a profit of $197.80. Clement Miller 
of Fairfield got the best results in raising corn 
and pigs together. He raised 120 bushels of 
corn on his acre, at a profit of $145.91, and in 
the meantime raised ten pigs, on which he 
made a profit of $23.16. In reckoning his 
profits he charged his own corn to his pigs at 
market prices. Miss Eloise Parsons of Clarinda 
raised more tomatoes on her tenth of an acre 
than any other club member in the North— 
5,318 pounds, on which her profit was $115.57. 
& 

T is safe to predict that, when the history 

of the present time is written, the reform 
two chief events to be studied and remem- 
bered. And it may be that the future historian 


& 
LIQUOR AND THE WAR. 
] in national drinking habits will be coupled 
with the great war in Europe as one of the 
benefit to the human race that it offset and 
almost justified the monstrous evils that we are 
witnessing to-day. 

Only when we assemble the facts can we 
appreciate the magnitude and extent of the 
movement. In the United States, where it 
preceded the war, it has taken the form of 
‘‘state-wide’’ prohibition, or of local option 
that permits communities to exclude the saloon. 
That is not, perhaps, the best manifestation of 
the spirit of reform. It is an attempt on the 
part of those who do not use liquor to prevent 
those who do use it from getting it; and more- 
over, it is questionable whether anything short 
of ‘‘nation-wide’’ prohibition can be success- 
ful. But that so many states have tried to 
| put down the traffic in liquor is surely most 

significant of the temper of the people as a 
| whole. 

| Although in this country the war had nothing 
| to do with the spread of an anti-liquor senti- 
| ment, it has had everything to do with it 
|abroad. At the beginning of hostilities, France 
stopped the sale of absinth and other liquors 
that have a high percentage of alcohol; and 
General Joffre has forbidden the sale of intox- 
icants of any kind in the region under his 
control. 

The action of Russia is of the utmost impor- 
tance. In a time of war, when the need of 
revenue is greatest, the government abandons 
its monopoly, and discontinues and forbids the 
manufacture and sale of vodka, from which it 
derived a substantial part of its income. In 





highest and the lowliest in the empire, from 
the Czar and from the peasantry. As long as 
the war continues, there will be no saloons in 
Russia. It is almost inconceivable that the 
government will reéstablish them when peace 
comes. 

Less thorough, perhaps, but no less signifi- 
cant, is the progress that the reform is making 
in England. True to the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty, for which more than any other 
country in the world England stands, the 
nation. looks upon the question as a matter 
| not for executive or military decree, perhaps 
|not even for legislative action. 
|ment acts at all, it will vote, not prohi- 
| bition but restriction. But as a voluntary 
| promise of abstinence, as a measure of self- 
| denial practiced for the good of the people at 
a time of crisis, the movement is already 
remarkable. Led by the King, the members 
of the cabinet, the clergy, and the heads of the 
army, hundreds of thousands of the people 
pledge themselves and their families to total 
abstinence during the war. 

It is a splendid and inspiring spectacle. 
May it be the beginning of a general reform— 
one of the good results that by its benefit to 
future generations will counterbalance some 
of the horror and suffering of the great war! 
| though disastrous enough to Austria, 
| devastated one-third of the Serbian 
country. The noncombatant population of 
the region, numbering about 800,000, fled to 
the towns farther south. The government 
assembled the refugees into camps, where they 
have been living ever since, huddled together, 
hungry, sick, and miserable. They cannot 
return to their farms, for they have no tools 
with which to work and no food on which to 
live. The government, impoverished by suc- 
cessive wars, cannot help them. 

Relief committees in the United States are 
now raising funds with which to provide the 
needed agricultural supplies — seeds, light 
When these are 
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THE PLIGHT OF SERBIA. 


HE Austrian invasion of Serbia, al- 





ploughs, and other tools. 
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this case the reform came equally from the | 


If Parlia- | 
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obtained, it will be the Serbian women who 
must use them. Most of the men of Serbia 
are at the front. There are few horses in the 
country that are available for ploughing. 
The Serbian women must this year do the 
work, not only of women, but also of men 
and of horses. 

It is not only as a precaution against famine 
that the early return of the refugees to their 
farms is imperative. The typhus epidemic is 
worst in the concentration camps. Counting 
both sick and well, the mortality there is more 
than one in fifty, and the rate is steadily in- 
creasing. The sanitary commissions that are 
trying to stamp out the epidemic are anxious 
to get the people who have not been stricken 
back upon their farms. To be at home again, 
with work to do and the means of doing it, 
would put hope into their hearts and strengthen 
their power of resistance to disease. 

As it was from America that help came to 


will consider the reform as largely a direct | stricken Belgium, so now it is to America that 
consequence of the war, and as so great a Stricken Serbia looks. Physicians and nurses 


have gone from this country under the auspices 
of the Red Cross and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion; some of them have already perished of 
the disease that they went to fight; others are 


/now desperately ill with it. The service for 


which these men and women have volunteered 
is no less dangerous than that upon the firing 
line. 


. 


® & 


THE CHILD’S PROBLEM. 


_ re don’t know what a problem that 
child is!’’ said a tired mother to her 
caller. ‘‘I punish her and scold her 

until I am fairly ashamed of myself. Then 

her father takes her in hand, only to make 
matters worse. What can I do?’”’ 

So much for the mother’s side. No doubt 
her child does present a problem that looks 
hard to solve. All parents know how it is. 
But what of the greater problem that the 
father and the mother present to the child? 

If we could put the child’s own thoughts 
into words, we should probably get something 
like this: ‘‘What a world of perplexity and 
contradiction! How can I ever learn anything 
helpful from father and mother? Last night 
they scolded me because I did not eat when I 
was not hungry; this forenoon they spanked 
me because I ate when I was hungry. They 
send me out to play when I am sleepy, and 
put me to bed when I want to go out. Father 
often tells me to do something that mother 
forbids. Neither of them sticks to the same 
thing for two successive days. I have to suffer 
in turn from their love, their ignorance, and 
their digestion. What can I do?’’ 

Thus to a child, with its eagerly active mind 
groping everywhere and grasping at every- 
thing ini its effort to learn the ways of life, the 
parents are often a problem that fills his young 
heart with discouragement and despair —a 
problem that leads him to cultivate a **good- 
ness’’ that is the result of fear, and a 
‘*badness’’ that is the product of example and 
environment. 

If parents would honestly try once in a while 
to get the point of view of the child, how much 
more reasonably they would exercises their 
authority! And how it would simplify their 
own task to recognize that the child, too, faces 


a big problem! 
& 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. 


\ - have it on the authority of each of 
the belligerent nations in turn that 
this is a war of self-preservation. As 

far as the smaller countries—Belgium, Serbia, 

and Montenegro—are concerned, that may be 
literally true; and no one of the great powers 
can suffer defeat without having to surrender 
something that at the moment at least seems 
to it almost essential to healthy national life. 

But Austria-Hungary is the only one that 

faces actual dismemberment and destruction as 

a possible result of the fighting. 

That is because the dual monarchy is politi- 
cally a survival and an expedient. It exists 
because the mighty tradition of the Holy 
Roman Empire still lives in the minds of men, 
and serves to bind together the discordant 
races—German, Serb, Magyar, Latin, Slovak, 
Polish, Croatian, Czech—that jostle one another 
in this whirlpool of the peoples. It exists 
because some way must be found to govern 
races, however antagonistic, who live side by 
side in the same geographical area. 

The history of Austria itself for the last 
century, however, has been a history of decay. 
Originally the greatest of the German states, 
it now finds itself quite outside the great 
German confederation, and hard put to it to 
retain the direction of the empire of the 


| 





house of Hapsburg. Hungary, which Austria 








once held almost as a fief, has little by little 
gained a footing of entire equality with the 
German part of the empire. To-day the 
premier of Hungary, Count Tisza, is the strong 
man of the nation. It is he who makes and 
unmakes ministers of state at Vienna; it is he 
who goes to Berlin to consult on the conduct 
of the war with the Kaiser. Hungary is the 
keystone of the arch; if its sturdy support 
fails, the shadowy prestige of the Hapsburg 
emperors will not suffice to keep the rest of 
their domain intact. 

In this, as in all its wars for more than a 
hundred years, Austria has been unfortunate, 
and it grows more difficult every day for Ger- 
many to give its ally the military support it 
needs. So far as the neutral observer can see, 
there is no chance that Austria can now hope 
to obtain the ends for which it went to war 
—the extension of its influence, and perhaps 
its territory, in the Balkans. On the con- 
trary, it is in danger, if the campaign against 
it is pushed to the uttermost, of losing much 
of its territory to Russia, to Serbia, to Italy, 
and to Roumania. That result might not be 
without compensation for its Germanic ally, 
for if it led to the collapse of the empire, all 
of German Austria, and if suitable terms could 
be arranged, Hungary and Bohemia also, 
might be joined to the German Empire. Thus 
one of the dreams of the Pan-Germanists would 
be realized. But rather than bring that result 
to pass, the enemies of Austria would be willing 
to make a separate peace, which would pre- 
serve and protect the independence of a dimin- 
ished dual monarchy. That is, on the whole, 
the most likely outcome. And of such a con- 
federation there is every reason to believe that 
not Austria but Hungary would be the pre- 
dominant partner. 


HERO WORSHIP. 


IRTUES in the abstract are not very 

impressive. At a certain boarding 

school, to be marked ‘‘perfect’’ in punc- 
tuality, industry and decorum does not raise 
a boy appreciably in the estimation of his 
fellows. A boy may be urged to be industri- 
ous, truthful, generous, brave, patient, with- 
out acquiring any real understanding of what 
the words mean. But if great qualities are 
presented to him as illustrated in the lives of 
persons whom he admires,—if, for example, 
he hears the story of Sir Walter Scott’s in- 
dustry, of Nelson’s courage, of Washington’s 
patience,—an ideal is established in him at 
once. Being young, he is imaginative and 
emulous; he will measure himself with his 
ideal so far as is practicable. 

Of course it is not very practicable. He 
will have difficulty in making his tests resemble 
those of Scott, and Nelson, and Washington; 
in impersonating those heroes he will be more 
likely to invest himself with their glories. 
He will dream of himself as in the study at 
Abbotsford, dropping page after page of im- 
mortal manuscript from his desk to the floor, 
while his head throbs and his fingers ache; he 
will imagine himself 

That pore little chawed-up chap 

With a patch on his eye and a pinned-up sleeve 

And the soul of the North Sea storm 
on the flagship at Trafalgar; he will cross the 
Delaware at Trenton, standing in the bow of 
the rowboat, and gazing with calm eyes for- 
ward through the gloom. 

Hero worship of that self-absorbed kind is 
not without value; it is the privilege of every 
boy. But the hero worship that counts for 
most in the formation of character is that of 
one boy for another. There is always an 
older boy or a stronger boy, a better boy or a 
| worse boy, who inspires a secret admiration, 
an admiration so secret as to be almost sacred. 
Not to anyone would the worshiper betray 
his deepest feelings about that fellow. 

The first hero that the boy has is pretty 
sure to be an athlete—one whose prowess 
causes the boy to yearn sadly over the promise 
—or lack of it—in his own muscles. He fol- 
lows the athlete about the gymnasium, thrilled 
at seeing him put up his biceps, or swell his 
chest between the parallel bars. But the 
athletic hero’s reign is comparatively short. 
As the boy grows older, he graduates from 
that simple homage. There is one whose 
social gifts charm him, fascinate him, and 
compel his reverence. To sit at the piano 
and rattle off song after song, to be so quick and 
apt in repartee, so clever with fellows and so 
easy with girls—the boy hangs round and 
hangs round, hoping that he may acquire a 
little, just a little, of the social gift. He 
never quite gets over that longing, that admi- 
ration; but perhaps, when he grows toward 
maturity, he will choose another and more 
permanent hero to furnish him with a standard 











of excellence—one whose stanch and sturdy 
character offers a shining example of manhood. 

And the scoffers and the carpers, who have 
professed the greater wisdom—would they not 
be glad in middle life to change -places with 
the persistent hero worshipers? 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EXICO.—Later and more trustworthy 
reports make it clear that in the great 
battle at Celaya between the armies of Villa 
and Obregon the victory lay with Obregon. 
The Carranza agents at Washington reported 
that Villa lost fourteen thousand men—nearly 
half his army—and great quantities of arms 
and ammunition. That is probably an exag- 
geration, but there is no doubt that Villa was 
repulsed, and even routed. The effect of his | 
defeat was quickly shown by the withdrawal 
of the force that was investing Matamoros, 
and by the reported collapse of his offensive 
campaign on the west coast. Villa himself 
declared that the setback was only temporary, 
and that he would stake everything on another 
battle with Obregon, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of Aguascalientes. ——On April 15th, 
General Huerta, in New York, made a public 
statement in which he declared himself per- 
fectly guiltless of President Madero’s death. 
He added that the revolution of the Constitu- 
tionalists was an admitted failure, and that it | 
would be necessary for a really strong man to | 
come forward in order to put an end to the 
anarchy that now reigned in Mexico. Three 
former members of Madero’s cabinet, who were 
also in New York, promptly published an 
answer to the Huerta declaration, in which | 
they accused the former dictator of treason to | 
Madero and of complicity in his death. 
& 

ERMANY’S TERMS.—On April 17th, 

Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, former colonial 
secretary of Germany, wrote a letter to a 
mass meeting held at Portland, Maine, that | 
has attracted a great deal of attention. It 
denied that Germany aimed at world dominion, | 
and set forth the ends for which Germany 
would continue to fight. These are the free- 
dom or neutralization of the high seas and of | 
all ‘‘narrows’’—presumably meaning channels, | 
straits, and canals—in time of war; inter- | 
national control of cables and mail service; | 
freedom of German trade with the colonies of 
other nations; the retention of Belgium as the | 
natural doorway of German commerce to the | 
open sea, although a guaranteed trade route | 
through the country would be sufficient if | 
the ‘‘freedom’’ of the sea was admitted by the | 
other powers; the return of German colonies | 
taken since the war began by other nations, 
and a free hand for Germany in the commercial | 
projects already begun in Asia Minor and | 
Africa. ® 


‘Tan LEO FRANK CASE. —On April | 
19th, ‘the United States Supreme Court 
dismissed the appeal of Leo Frank for a writ | 
of habeas corpus. Frank is under sentence | 
for the murder of Mary Phagan in Atlanta, | 
Georgia, and the fight that he and those who | 
believe in his innocence have made for a re- 














hearing of his case has attracted attention all 
over the country. The decision just handed 
down puts an end to his last hope of reprieve 
from the action of the court. 
& 

BARNS ROCRRTELT SUIT.—The suit 

for libel brought by William Barnes, long | 
a leader of the Republican party of New York, | 
against ex-President Roosevelt, came to trial | 
at Syracuse, New York, on April 19th. Mr. | 
Roosevelt accused Mr. Barnes of entering 
into a corrupt alliance with Mr. Charles F. 
Murphy, the leader of Tammany Hall, for 
political purposes. ® 


APAN AND CHINA.—The Peking con- 
ference between the Chinese and Japanese 


| driven back. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR | 


(From April 14th to April 21st.) 


The long battle of the Carpathian passes 
seems to have come to a standstill without 
definite result. According to Russian accounts, 
the pause is chiefly owing to the melting 
snows and the deep mud; Petrograd promises 
an early resumption of the attack when the 
ground improves. The reports from Berlin 
and Vienna represent the Russian advance as 
definitely checked with heavy loss. It is cer- 
tainly true that the Russians have been unable 
to take Uzsok pass, the steepest and most 
difficult of the three at which their campaign 
was aimed; on the other hand, they still hold 
the positions they won at the Dukla and 
Lupkow passes, and are nowhere actually 
It is possible that Russia is in 
difficulties in the matter of ammunition—in- 
deed, so much has been expended that it is 














THE FRONT IN FLANDERS. 


doubtful whether any of the armies has more 
than a moderate supply on hand. Russia, of 
course, is not nearly so well supplied with 
ammunition factories as the other powers, 
and she has had difficulty in importing what 
she needs; it is reported that her government 
has ordered $65,000,000 worth of shrapnel | 
from one American manufacturer alone. The 
approaching opening of the Arctie port of 
Archangel will make more rapid importation | 
of ammunition possible. 

The offensive on the western front is now | 
usually taken by the allies. It is probable | 
that Germany has had to send so many men 
to the support of Austria in the Carpathians 
that her forces in France and Belgium are no 
longer equal to a sustained offensive. It is 
certainly the case that there was steady 
pressure on the German line throughout the 
week. In the neighborhood of Ypres the 
British made another attack, the first since 
Neuve Chapelle. The London newspapers 





declared that after the most terrific fighting, | fj 


the Germans had been driven back some three 
miles, their pesitions near Kemmel having 
been blown up by sappers and taken by infan- 
try charge under cover of the artillery. Severe 
fighting was still going on as the week ended. 

Meanwhile the French made an important 
advance at Notre Dame de Lorette, near Arras, 
and were active in the Aisne valley, near 
Perthes, and in Alsace. In these regions they 
gained no important advantages, but they 
helped to maintain the constant pressure on 
the whole German line that the allied com- 
manders are determined to exert. 

The advance on the Dardanelles still lags, | 
awaiting better weather or more land forces. 


There was a continual bombardment, but more © 


to prevent the Turks from reoccupying the 
destroyed forts than to reduce any of those 
still untaken. The Turks are said to have 
350,000 soldiers between Constantinople and 
Gallipoli, and as many more on the Asiatic 
shore. London reported the sinking of a 
Turkish torpedo boat that attacked a British 
transport. The report said that the transport 
was not sunk, but that one hundred men were 
drowned. 

The German Zeppelins raided England three 
times in two days—April 15th and 16th. One 
of the great air craft dropped bombs in Sit- 
tingbourne, in Kent, only thirty miles from 





—o continued without definite re- 
sult. 
ts demands concerning the employment of 
‘apanese military, financial, and political ad- 
visers to the exclusion of other nationalities, 
und the supervision by Japan of the granting 
{ railway or mining concessions in China 
and the purchase of military supplies for the 
vovernment. According to a report from 
Peking, China intends to lay the case before 
‘€ powers if Japan insists on these demands. 
—It is said that bands of rebels who are 
posed to Yuan Shih-kai’s government are 
votected by Japanese troops, and even led by 
vam Japanese in Shantung and 
southern Manchuria. —— 
Sir Edward Grey, speak- 
ing in Parliament on April 
20th, declared that Eng- 
land must insist that the 
independence and _ terri- 
torial integrity of China 
be maintained. 





NELSON W. ALORICH 


At New York, April 
‘th, Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich, former United 
‘ates Senator from Rhode Island, aged 73. 


China has asked Japan to withdraw | by any of the bombs, but the activity of the 


London. Very little actual damage was done 


Zeppelins indicates that preparation is nearly 

|complete for a more important use of the 
| dirigibles. 

On April 14th, the Dutch steamer Katwyk 
| was sunk at anchor near the North Hinder 
|lightship in the North Sea—probably by a 
| German submarine. The Katwyk carried a 
| cargo of corn consigned to the Dutch govern- 
|ment. The act caused great excitement in 

Holland, and there was talk of war if Ger- 
many failed to apologize. But Germany made 
| prompt amends, and the excitement subsided. 
| Great Britain has apologized to Chile for 
|attacking the German cruiser Dresden in 


| Chilean waters at Juan Fernandez. The| ¢ 


| British government did not defend the breach 

| of neutrality, but pointed out the difficulty of 
making sure that the Dresden would actually 
intern and remain at an unguarded harbor 
like that of Juan Fernandez. 

| The Grand Duke Nicholas is reported to 

| beill. Berlin heard that he was shot by Baron 

| Sievers, who commanded the army that Field 


ECENT DEATH.—| Marshal von Hindenburg beat at the battle of | 


| the Masurian Lakes, on account of a quarrel 
| with the Grand Duke on the subject of that 


. 
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{ STAMPS, Album and List, FREE. Agts. wanted. 50%. 
C. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. | 
10 countries, 10c; 22 dif., 25c; 75 dif., $1; 20 dif, 


War Coins silver, $1. Coin Ex, Box 1083, Richmond, Va 


Ss TAM P gs 100 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 


QUAKER ST. CO., Toledo, 


IN A SHADOW 
TEA DRINKER FEARED PARALYSIS. 

Steady use of either tea or coffee often produces 
alarming symptoms, as the poison (caffeine) con- 
tained in these beverages acts with more potency 
in some persons than in others. 

“I was never a coffee drinker,” writes an Illinois 
woman, ‘‘but a tea drinker. I was very nervous, 
had frequent spells of sick headache and heart 
trouble, and was subject at times to severe attacks 
of bilious colic. 

“No end of sleepless nights—would have spells 
at night when my right side would get numb and 











tingle like a thousand needles were pricking my | 


flesh. At times I could hardly put my tongue out 
of my mouth and my right eye and ear were 
affected. 

“The doctors told me to quit using tea, but I 
thought I could not live without it—that it was 
my only stay. I had been a tea drinker for 
twenty-five years; was under the doctor’s care 
for fifteen. 

“About six months ago, I finally quit tea and 
commenced to drink Postum. 

“T have never had one spell of sick headaches 
since and only one light attack of bilious colic. 
Have quit having those numb spells at night, 
sleep well and my heart is getting stronger all the 
time.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form—must be well 
boiled. 15¢ and 25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder—dissolves 
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$18 
Heats 8 Room 


——.. House All 
Winter 


.. Y/, to 2 
Coal Bill Savin 
Guarantee 


HIS letter will make you sit 
upand take notice. Itis 
one of thousands just like 

And you cus have your coal 

bills cut, and your home uni- 

formly heated in just the same 
clean, modern, economical UNDERFEED way. 

You simply cannot be blind to such saving and 
efficiency. Read the letter: 


Binghampton, N. Y., R. F. D. No. 3 
Gentlemen:—“‘In regard to my experience with the 
Williamson UNDERFEED furnace would state 
that I have heated 8 rooms the entire season at a 
cost of $18. Have had uniform heat and plenty 
of it in all the rooms, with little attention, no gas 
and very few ashes. It has cost me less to run 
furnace than to run my cook stove.” 

Yours very truly, 
O. A. ELWELL, Near Port Dickinson 






Cut-Out Vi 
UNDERFEED it. 


Furnace 


ILLIAMSON 


NEW-FEED 
i © 8 - ee Se eB | 


| Furnac es and Boilers 


Ku 





The Williamson New-Feed UNDERFEED is a veritable 





quickly in a cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage instantly. 30c 
and 50c tins. 
Both kinds are equally delicious and cost about 
the same per cup. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 





triumph among modern heating svstems. Replaces old-fash- 
| foned overied grates, stoves and other heating ‘‘devices.’* 
| And does it at a saving of time, labor and money. Remem- 
ber, a saving of one-half to two-thirds on coal bills is actually 
guaranteed, 


| The “Why” of it All 


In the New-Feed UNDERFEED the new coal is fed from 


| below. The clean, live fire and coalsare always on top, right 
| against the most effective radiating surfaces. The fire does 
| mot have to fight its way up. ust, smoke and gases are 
dand turned into real usable heat by the clean, hot 
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Trade Mark Reg. No. 94745 


You are not getting Compo-Board 
if you can’t see this centre core 
of kiln-dried wood slats. You’re 
not getting the strength, durability, 
stiffness, smoothness, the resistance 
to moisture, cold, heat and fire for 
which Compo-Board is famous as 
a wall-lining, and hundreds of other 
uses. 


Write for sample piece and interesting book 
of original interior decoration schemes. 
Compo-Board is sold by dealers everywhere 
in strips four feet wide and from one to 
eighteen feet long. 


Northwestern 
Compo- Board Company 


4329 Lyndale Ave. No,, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage,of hi 


grade and great nutritive value 
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coals through which they must pass. 
Burns Cheaper Grades of Coal 
With the New-Feed UNDERFEED you can burn the 
cheaper grades of coal with the same, if not better results, than 
the most expensive grades. It burns any size of hard or soft 
coal from slack and pea or buckwheat up—burns it all to a 
clean white ash—no clinkers—no partly burned coals, 


Learn more about it. Use the coupon, It brings you the 
interesting book *‘From Overfed to UNDERFEED” which 
also shows in detail just how the New-F; can be operated 
with w ul success by a boy of 12. 


For money saved—GUARANTEED—-send the 
coupon ‘NOW! 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
(Formerly The Peck- Williamson Co.) 
2323 FIFTH AVENUE CINCINNATI, O. 





The Williamson Heater Co. 


2323 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tel to cut my coal bills from one-half to two- 
tuisds Bhhs Williamaca New. Feed UNDERFEED, 


Warm Air____Steam or Hot Water. 
(Mark an X after system interest 


Name 
Address. 
My dealer's name is 
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Doesn’t this Make You 
Long for an Indian? 


T= pleasure you get out of going to a ball game, 
an outing, a week-end vacation, a fishing trip, to 
and from work—anywhere—depends upon how you 
get there. The easiest, quickest, most comfortable 
way is to ride a 1915 


Fndian Motocycle 


That’s the way to avoid hot, jostling crowds, stuffy 
cars, loss of time, ill-humor. 

Sit on an Indian and enjoy a ride that a touring car 
can’t surpass for —— and solid comfort. The Cradle 
Spring Frame makes you forget the rough spots, for 
it absorbs all road vibrations. 

Go where you will, when you will, on schedule time. 
Fill every mile with sunshine, fresh air, keen relish. 
Leave the hot city behind—spin into the cool, sweet 
open country. Get all out of life you’re entitled to— 
on an internationally popular Indian. 

2,800 Indian dealers—everywhere—assure over-night 
service—anywhere. 

Write for 1915 Catalogue, fully describing and illus- 
trating the 9 Basic Innovations and 20 detail refine- 
ments embodied in the 1915 Indian—‘**Master of Them 
All.” One, Two, and Three-Speed Models. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
707 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Toronto, Melbourne, London 
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| defeat of the Russians. 
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A NESTING LINNET 
| oe Dy Agnes Lee -=im 


VER the shreds of mist envalley’d 
She and her nimble comrades flew. 
The clearest sound the morning knew 
Was hers, when, merry with.ado, 
A circle in the sun they rallied. 


Since then, what other eagernesses 
Have lured her from the frolic bright, 
What silences grown exquisite 

In other mornings of the white, 

Still birch tree that a wonder dresses! 


Within her beak a fallen feather, 
An osier from the wind’s carouse, 
To make her house a fateful house, 
With symmetry how marvelous 
She wove her garnerings together! 


No outer import shall entrance her. 
The comrades wing o’er hillock’s brow 
To maple bough, to willow bough, 
And, near her darkened chamber, now 
They call her, and she will not answer. 


She was so shy, before, so fleeting, 
So swift my favor to elude. 

Now she has come to softer mood, 
Glad to be small and understood, 
Her eyes my human eyes entreating, 


As if to show me, trust-emboldened, 

The chancing of her hours,—the storm, 
When her sweet eggs lay close and warm 
Beneath her body,—and the swarm 

Of passing leaves where sunlight goldened; 


As if to tell me love’s endeavor, 

The comfort of her hope supreme, 
And all her heart’s abounding theme. 
But she can only dream her dream. 
And this the miracle forever: 


That such an atom of life’s urging 
Should from so large a patience weigh 
The following of day on day, 

With but a desperate dream to bay 

The tidal world, loud-blustering, surging. 


Dear linnet, hodden-robed defender 
Of a vague, wonderful To Be! 

In her long vigilance I see 

All earth’s divine maternity 

Held high upon a birch tree slender, 


Till I would call, for love outleaping, 
Each mother with a babe at breast, 
Each ewe that folds her lamb to rest, 
Each little bird that sits on nest, 


& & 


MOTHER. 


Madonna of the Holy Keeping. 
OTHER was a little woman and never 
very strong. She had many severe ill- 
nesses, and was often at death’s door, 
but she recovered and lived on. She 
had sorrows, but she survived them. 
She saw her friends depart, and she 
mourned for them; but she dried her tears, sought 
out some comforting word in the Book, took up 
her duty and continued to live. 

Mother became a grandmother, and then a 
great-grandmother; she even lived to be a great- 
great-grandmother. She died at the age of ninety- 
six, and she had seen the blessing of God on her 
children’s children and on their children. 

She spent her years as mothers do, caring for 
her home and loving her children, and teaching 
them to pray, and day and night lifting up her 
own prayer to God to help her to be a good 
mother. 

In her old age she lived in the home of her son- 
in-law. He was in business, but his joy in life 
was the cultivation of flowers. She sat in the 
window and watched the flowers he planted; and 
she saw the world go by her window, and smiled 
serenely as it passed. Her son came out from 
the city to see her every week. He was employed 
by a great railway; and he rose step by step to 
be its president. 

Mother did not know how to run a railway, but 
she had a few simple maxims that directed her 
own life and constantly guided the judgment of 
others who had more conspicuous places to fill. 
“Remember this, my son,” she would say in her 
calm, even voice, “nothing really counts but char- 
acter,” and, ‘“Remember that duty never calls us 
to be in more than one place at one time.” 

At last she passed away, with a verse of Scrip- 
ture on her lips. Hers was a quiet funeral. The 
minister read from her own Bible, and paid a 
simple tribute to her memory. It was dignified, 
old-fashioned ; and very beautiful. And although 
there was no publicity, the house overflowed with 
friends who came to pay their tribute to the 
memory of mother. 

Mother was little and frail; at her death she 
weighed only eighty pounds; but two special 
trains were needed to carry her and those who 
loved her to the cemetery, and the traffic of a 
great railway system kept out of their way. 

In his private car the railway president sat with 
the minister, and said, ‘‘I have tried to carry into 
my business the ideals I learned of my mother. I 


hope I have not failed to do so.” 

suddenly strange and mysterious in its 

gray emptiness. ‘The splendid Apollo 
gleaming against his dark background seemed to 
gain beauty in the dusk, but the crayon sketches 
on the easels that faced him looked stiff, strained, 
distorted. Only three or four had caught the 
pulsing life behind the superb line. 

Suddenly a harsh sound cut the stillness. Pen 
had stripped her study from the board and was 
tearing it to bits. 

“Oh, don’t!” a voice protested. 

Pen started. She had thought herself alone. 
She had not noticed the “Mouse” in the shadows, 
but then, no one ever noticed the Mouse; with her 
graying hair and queer, shy, old-maidish ways, she 
was so different from the tumultuous youth that 
crowded the class. 

Pen frowned; she never had spoken to the 
ore before except in occasional careless greet- 
ng. 

“When you’ve studied hard, with every bit of 
strength and will you possess, for seventeen 
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THE “MOUSE.” 


HE students, chattering, joking, laugh- 
ing, or absorbed, had gone at last—ail 
except Pen McKenna. The big room, 
so full of life for six hours, had become 

















months, and still haven’t drawn a line that’s more 
than commonplace copy,—not a line,—it’s time to 
face the thing and quit,” she said. 

“You have more ability than three-quarters of 
them,” the Mouse declared. 

“Ability!” Pen flamed. ‘If I can’t have any- 
thing more than ability,—if I can’t draw one line 
with originality or power,—I’ll never touch a 
crayon again!” 

“I know,” the Mouse said quietly. 

“You!” Pen cried. She was suffering too much 
to realize her rudeness. 

The Mouse flushed faintly. 

“You wouldn’t have thought it? I don’t wonder. 
But I cared just that way. I wanted to die when 
I found I never could be an artist. Then I dis- 
covered—the by-products. May I tell you?” 

Pen, staring in amazement, nodded shortly. 

“One was that I could love the great things if I 
couldn’t do them. Nothing can rob me of that. 
Then, I can earn my living doing little things— 
lamp shades and cards, you know—and I love to 
make them as pretty as I can. I can do that if 
I can’t ever paint a real picture. Then finally, I 
discovered Maddalena. She has genius, you 
know, and I could help her a little, giving her 
lessons at first and starting her right, and then 
getting others interested. I learned then that to 
help a soul is bigger than to paint a picture.” 

“T hate it!” Pen cried fiercely. 

But out in the frosty twilight a new thought 
cametoher. It startledher. Was it possible that 
the Mouse was a hero, and she, Pen McKenna, a 
coward? 
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MORE ABOUT THE HESSIANS. 


"Tie article concerning “The Fate of the 
Hessians,’”’ which The Companion printed in 
February, has called forth a number of letters 
from readers who were interested in the matter, 
and who had knowledge of it that did not always 
agree with the account that our Virginia corre- 
spondent gave. It is clear from the letters, that 
by no means all the Hessians became Free Staters, 
and it also appears that by no means all the Free 
Staters are of Hessian descent. 

One of the most interesting communications 
came to us from the great-grandson of one of the 
original Hessian soldiers. In part it is as follows: 

“My great-grandfather lived near Staunton, 
Virginia, where he was married, but not to any 
‘bond servant.’ He died in 1842 at the age of 
ninety, and left numerous children and grandchil- 
dren. One of his sons fought in the War of 1812. 
He was prosperous enough to give farms to all his 
children, and those farms are still in the hands of 
his descendants. At least half his grandchildren 
attended higher institutions of learning; one of 
his great-grandchildren is a doctor in New York, 
another a college professor, another a political 
economist of international reputation. 

“A good many of the Hessians went into the 
Shenandoah Valley, as my great-grandfather did. 
Most of them took up land there and prospered. 
Some were employed in building, and there used 
to be a large stone house on the outskirts of Staun- 
ton called the Hessian house, because Hessians 
built it. They were thrifty and industrious, and 
made good citizens. Some of Stonewall Jackson’s 
best soldiers were descendants of the prisoners 
Washington took at Trenton. 

“They were not even ‘hirelings,’ so far as they 
personally were concerned. My great-grandfather 
and his brother were seized at night as they walked 
along a canal, taken by force aboard ship, and 
obliged to fight in the British army. It is safe to 
say that few, if any, of the Hessians came in any 
other way. The descendants of those who settled 
in the Shenandoah Valley are to-day among the 
most substantial people in Virginia and in the 
states farther west, to which many of them have 
gone. They did not marry ‘bond servants,’ either. 
It was in the earlier years of the colony that 
young women were sent over from England as 
bond servants, and very few of them ever got 
farther west than tidewater Virginia.” 

Another letter from a reader whose great-grand- 
mother married one of the Hessian soldiers tells 
us that that man returned to Germany after the 
war was over and died there. Probably some of 
his comrades also returned. The letter adds that 
the favorable accounts the returned soldiers gave 
of this country and of their treatment here led 
not a few of their neighbors to emigrate to the 
United States. 

A-third letter tells us that one at least of the 
Hessians found himself so much in sympathy 
with the American cause that he enlisted under 
Washington, and fought to the close of the war, 
after which he lived in Susquehanna County, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ELIZA: SOUTHGATE’S WIG. 


T is not probable that the present fancy for 
short hair for women will spread beyond a con- 
spicuous minority, unwisely daring in the cause 

of fashion. Still less is the absurd attempted 
revival of wigs, and wigs—horror of horrors! — 
dyed to match the wearer’s costume. If some dis- 
tinguished portrait painter could be induced to 
perpetuate on canvas one of these purple-haired 
or green-locked belles, what a source of mirthful 
amazement she would be to her great-grandchil- 
dren! 

Something over a century ago, when wigs and 
short hair were last in fashion, pretty Eliza South- 
gate, a niece of Rufus King, pleaded for one with 
her mother. 

“Now, mamma,” she wrote home from Boston, 
“what do you think I am going to ask for? A 
WIG! Eleanor Coffin has got a new one just like 
my hair, and only $5. I must either cut my hair 
orhave one. I cannot dress it at all stylish. How 
much time it will save in one year! We could 
save it in pins and paper, besides the trouble. At 
the Assembly I was quite ashamed of my head, for 
nobody had long hair.” 

Her mother consented, the wig was bought, and 
very soon it figured once more in Eliza’s corre- 
spondence. She had indeed worn it to the assem- 
bly ball, which occurred on the night of a great 
snowstorm. At its close, after many difficulties, 
she reached the house of a friend to finish the 
night, and the next day attempted to reach the 
home of her sister in asleigh. After being several 
times nearly overturned, she wrote: 

“At length we arrived at Sister Boyd’s door, and 
the drift before it was the greatest we had met 
with; the horse was so exhausted that he sank 
down, and we really thought him dead; ’twas 
some distance from the gate, and no path; the 
gentleman took me up in his arms and carried me 
until my weight pressed him so far into the snow 
that he had no power to move his feet. I rolled 
out of his arms and wallowed until I reached the 
gate; then, rising to shake off the snow, I turned 


and beheld my beau fixed and immovable; he 
could not get his feet out to take another step. At 
length, making a great exertion to spring his 
whole length forward, he made out to reach the 
poor horse, who lay in a worse condition than his 
master. 

‘*By this time all the family had gathered to the 
window, indeed they saw the whole frolic; but 
*twas not yet ended, for, unluckily, in pulling off 
Miss Week’s (loaned) bonnet to send to the sleigh 
to be carried back, I pulled off my wig and left 
my head bare. I was perfectly convulsed with 
laughter. Think what a ludicrous figure I must 
have been, still standing at the gate, my bonnet 
halfway to the sleigh and my wig in my hand! 
.. . Ihave since heard of several events that took 
place that Assembly night much more amusing 
than mine; nay, Don Quixote’s most ludicrous 
adventures compared with some of them will 
appear like the common events of the day.” 

In the charming miniature of her by Malbone, 
the gay Eliza, then a young matron, appears wig- 
less, and with her own hair simply and gracefully 
dressed. 
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THE OLDEST POST OFFICE 
BUILDING IN AMERICA. 


HE pioneers of the Northwest often made 
use of huge trees hollowed out by fire or 
decay. Some of these “tree houses” they 
occupied as temporary residences. Others they 
used as shelters for stock or as primitive barns. 
Only one, however, ever had the distinction of 





being a United States post office. That stump is 
in Clallam County, in the state of Washington. 
| In early days the settlers were widely scattered, 
and it was a long journey over rough trails to the 
| post office. Carriers could do no more than leave 
| mail at some central point. _The big cedar stump, 
| twelve feet in diameter, and reduced to a shell by 
| fire, was a base from which a number of trails 
| radiated. By common consent it became the post 
office for a wide region. The settlers put on a roof 
of cedar shakes, and nailed boxes round its inte- 
rior, which they regarded as marked with their 
names. There was a larger box for the outgoing 
mail. There were no locks, but the mails were 
never tampered with. 

This primitive post office was used for more than 
a year. It has been carefully preserved, and is 
annually visited by hundreds of interested sight- 
seers. The stump is believed to be over two thou- 
sand years old, which clearly establishes its right 
to the distinction of being the oldest post office 
building in America! 
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ABOVE THE FLAMES. 
Wie a sigh of weariness, Eleazer Malvern 





paused beside the little brook. The day 

had been long and the trail rough. On 
his back he bore the yearly rental of the fertile 
meadows of the Arraquam—three thick, bright- 
colored, heavy English blankets. The old Sachem 
Tauhannock was not of that spendthrift breed that 
sold all Manhattan for sixty guilders. 

It was nearly dusk now, and the river beyond 
which Tauhannock’s village lay was yet five miles 
distant. Night travel on the rough, obscure trail 
would be dangerous. The young man laid his 
burden on the buttressed roots of a great elm, and 
prepared his supper. A morsel of corn bread, a 
rabbit that had crossed his trail half an hour 
before, a couple of trout jerked with rude tackle 
from the sluggish brook made up his meal. 

When Eleazer had eaten his supper, he chose 
the driest spot under the elm, looked carefully to 
the priming of his rifle, and rolled himself in his 
blanket. In five minutes he was sound asleep. 

It was scarcely dawn when he was awakened 
by a loud, crashing noise. Springing to his feet, 
he caught a glimpse of a bear disappearing down 
the trail. That in itself was surprising, for a bear, 
although he looks so clumsy, is one of the most 
silent of wood creatures. Buta ruddy, murky light 
in the southwest and clouds of thick, resinous 
smoke told only too clearly the cause of the ani- 
mal’s mad haste. The spruces were afire! 

For a moment the imminence of his peril threw 
the young pioneer into a panic. Then he recov- 
ered himself. The river was five miles away; the 
fire would overtake him long before he could reach 
it. The brook was too shallow to save him. The 
thickness of the brush and the nearness of the fire 
made back-tiring impossible. His glance rested 
on the elm, a great plumy tree, the trunk of which 
shot up forty feet without a branch. There seemed 
his only chance of safety, a small chance, for the 
trunk was nearly four feet in diameter. 

Eleazer tore the buckskin thongs from his pack, 
pitched the blankets into the stream, and weighted 
them with a rock. He discharged his gun and 
cast it, together with his powderhorn and bullet 
pouch, into a pool. With a leap on the shelving 
bank, he buried them under a load of earth. 

The little stream was skirted with willows and 
birches. Working with feverish haste, he cut 
several tough switches. With these and his buck- 
skin thongs he wove a loose hoop about the trunk 
of the elm. The withes gave stiffness, the buck- 
skin, strength. 

The burning embers were already starting little 
fires in the dry brush round him when the hoop 
was finished. A headlong plunge into the pool 
thoroughly wet his garments. He seized the soak- 
ing blankets and bound them hastily on his back. 

Stepping inside the hoop, he placed it below and 
behind his shoulders, grasped each side with his 
hands, and threw it quickly up behind the tree. 
Then, throwing his shoulders back until the hoop 
tightened, he planted his feet on the rough bark. 
The wet moccasins held, and he took two quick 
steps upward. With a sudden, violent upward 








jerk of his body, he flipped the hoop up to a higher 
hold, and took two more steps. Slowly, weighed 
down by the heavy, wet blankets, and hindered by 
the unwieldiness of the great hoop, he fought his 
way upward. Once, when the ascent was nearly 
made, his feet slipped, and he fell. But the hoop, 
scraping down the uneven trunk, caught on some 
protuberance and stopped him with a jerk that 
nearly broke his back. 

Carefully working his way up again, he reached 
the fork of the tree. But he could not stop. The 
heat was already intense. He scrambled up to 
the tallest limb, and along it until it bent danger- 
ously under his weight. 

He paused and gazed downward. The air was 
thick with sparks and cinders. From the west a 
solid wall of fire approached. From the low spruce 
brush the flames leaped to an alarming height. 
Eleazer’s heart sank. Had he exchanged a quick 
death for a slower, more painful one? 

Bracing his feet in a crotch, he buttoned his 
stout homespun coat round the limb. While the 
branch swayed wildly in the hot wind, he wrapped 
himself in the water-soaked blankets and threw 
the last wet folds over his head. 

Fiercely the fire roared beneath. The young 
leaves of the elm were scorched and blackened, 
and the moist heat within the steaming blankets 
was terrible. Sweating at every pore, almost 
suffocated by the hot, resinous smoke, Eleazer 
grimly clung to his swaying perch, like a huge, 
gayly-colored cocoon suspended above the blaze. 

At last the heat began to subside. The parboiled 
Eleazer peered cautiously from his wrappings. 
The wall of fire had passed to the eastward, leav- 
ing only smoking embers below. Thankfully the 
young pioneer unwrapped himself. The sparks 
had ruined the rental of the. Arraquam, but he 
himself was unharmed. For some time he waited 
for the ground to cool; then, with the aid of his 
hoop he made his way down. 

Kneeling on the still smoking earth, he offered 
a brief but fervent prayer of thanksgiving. After 
recovering his weapons, he turned homeward over 
the burned ground, to get new blankets for Tau- 
hannock. 
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MAKING NOTHING OF SHELL FIRE. 


T is astonishing how accustomed human beings 
can become to the most frightful danger—if 
only long familiarity with it has wonted them to 

its perpetual challenge. What do you think of 
soldiers lying in the trenches at Landrecies and 
playing marbles with bullets from shrapnel shells 
that had burst round them? 

Some one, writing of a recent visit to Reims, in 
France, says, “Our car was saluted with shells. 
None of the inhabitants seemed disturbed. Two 
girls ran laughing from the spot where the first 
shell fell, and an old man, smoking his pipe in a 
doorway, chaffed them on their escape. When 
the second fell, a boy in the neighborhood, shod 
in soft felt slippers, ran nimbly up a heap of rub- 
bish from a ruined house to look at it. A Sister of 
Mercy did not even turn her head at the charac- 
teristic whistling that heralded the approach of 
another messenger of death. She had seen so 
many shells momentarily darken the air in the 
hundred days’ bombardment! In the doorway of 
the hotel three women were gathered, gossiping 
and knitting, when shrapnel fell on the broad 
paved place in front. The women, scarcely look- 
ing up, continued their knitting and conversation.” 

At Christmas time two English Red Cross men 
found themselves in Ypres with nothing to do. 
They were wandering round the ruins of the cath- 
edral when one of them came upon the organ, 
and found it was undamaged. One of the men 
began to play. The first tune that came into his 
mind was, “Oh, come, all ye faithful,’ and so, with 
the noise of battle booming in the distance and 
destruction all round, the glad notes of the hymn 
swelled out from the ruins of Ypres cathedral. 

A correspondent with the Belgians describes a 
walk with a veteran of that country in the firing 
zone. ‘“‘At every whew-ew-ew that came too near 
I dived for cover,” the correspondent says. “If 
there was no friendly wall, or vehicle, or tree 
trunk at. hand, the ditch beside the road was 
always there. And every time I dived, my com- 
panion stood in the middle of the road and shook 
with laughter,—not unkindly, but in the utmost 
friendliness and good humor,—waiting until I re- 
joined him and we resumed our walk.” 
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A MODERN INCONVENIENCE. 


HE unfortunate French-Canadian who wrote 

the following amusing letter must have been 

puzzled to know why a telephone should be 
called a labor-saving contrivance. The reader 
cannot help wondering whether the “agint’’ was 
“able for tole him” why it is generally so consid- 
ered. — 

“Chicopee Fall, Mass. Aug 1st, 1914. 

“Mr. Agint Telefone Co. 

“Dear Mr. Agint. I spose you dont forget mak 
som contract wid me for telefone on my houses 
residence. You tole to me if I get som of you 
telefone, she’s goin help my bizness. Dose tele- 
fone is de only ones aroun my houses and mos all 
de nabor lak for use heem. So many peoples call 
up for ax me for go tole someboddy he want for 
spoke to it, I dont was have no times for do some- 
tin else. I have so many erran for do sine I get 
dose telefone I dont have tam for ten my own biz- 
ness. De nodder nite de telefone was ring and 
someboddies was say for go tole Mr. Brown for 
come spoke on telefone. I start for hunt Mr. 
Brown an I fall downstair, broke my legs, an 
brake it out de front doors glass. My axident and 
de front door damage is add up $123 and 67 cent. 
If you can for tole to me how much dose telefone 
is help me I keep dose contract. If you dont was 
be able for tole me, I goin broke de contract. 

“ans. LaCroix Fecto.’’ 
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A SHARP DISTINCTION. 


MERITED retort is not always a retort 
courteous. The rebuke that was admin- 
istered to a party of intruding tourists by 

the old watchman who was set to guard the ruins 
of College Hall at Wellesley not long after the 
great fire conveyed a keen but subtle reproach. 

“Ye’ve got.to keep out!” he ordered gruffly, 
when he caught them trying to slip under the 
ropes that surrounded the crumbling walls. 

The inquisitive visitors paused and eyed first the 
ruins and then their determined guardian. 

“See here,” a callow youth accosted him, “we’re 
willing to risk it, and we'll take all the responsi- 
bility. What do you care if we lose our lives?” 

“Ye’ve got to keep out. I ain’t thinkin’ of your 
lives; I’m thinkin’ of me job.” 
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INVITATION. 
By LILLIAN MACDONALD. 


Dear Child: I’ve bought a toad- 
stool,— 
It’s a table for our feast,— 
And a cowslip (such a bargain— 
Worth three daisies at the least!) 








With five small cups upon it, 

Full of sparkling, shining dew, 
And of violets for perfume 

We will scatter just a few. 






We've pollen in a rose leaf; 
Other dainties, more or less; 

For it takes such choice refreshments 
To make parties a success. 


Please come at half past midnight; 
I’ll send Glowworm to attend. 

Until supper time, believe me, 
Your devoted Fairy Friend. 
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A MAY DAY IN JAPAN. 
By GEORGE W. ELMER. 


LL Japanese boys, without regard to the 
actual date of their birth, celebrate their 


birthdays on the same day in May; fm 


then the streets are full of boys, clothed in 
their best. Common boys wear tight trousers 
and a long kimono, with a shorter kimono 
that reaches only to the hips; but the Samurai 
boys wear divided skirts, short coats, and stiff 
collars with wing-like corners that reach be- 
yond their shoulders. All of the boys wear 
dark blue socks, with a separate place for the 
big toe like the thumb in our mittens. 

All of the houses are gayly decorated with 
paper lanterns, and their eaves are strewn with 
sweet-flag leaves, which are supposed to add 
strength and courage to every boy who passes 
under them on that particular day; with the 
same idea flag leaves are put into every boy’s 
bath. 

Almost every house has a bamboo flagpole, 
from which floats one or more paper carp; the 
fish are so lifelike that they seem to be actually 
swimming. Each carp represents a son, and 
if one fish is larger than the others it shows 
that a boy has been born that year. The carp, 
which swims against strong currents and over 
steep cataracts, symbolizes the hope of Japa- 
nese parents that their sons will overcome all 
obstacles and be successful men. 

In every boy’s home the parents arrange an 
exhibit of the toys dearest to the Japanese 
boy’s heart. These are miniature suits of 
armor, tiny swords and spears, shields and 
battle-axes, bows and arrows, diminutive 
horses in military trappings. These are 
also small clay images of the reigning 
sovereigns, celebrated warriors, genii of 
strength and valor, and famous wrestlers, 
whose great deeds every Japanese boy 
desires to emulate. 

All through the day the household is 
busy entertaining the’ boy callers and their 

i older male relatives and friends, who bring 
more toys or gifts of clothing to the sons of 
the house, especially to the youngest-born. 

The boys and men drink tea together, 
and then, bowing in homage before the 
images of the sovereigns, they examine 
the display of toys, and with many bows 
and protestations of pleasure take their 
leave. 

In the afternoon the boys engage in out- 
door sports, such as wrestling and fencing. 
The wrestling arena is of sand, and is 
ringed with straw rope. The boys strip to 
their loin cloths and enter from opposite 
sides; they stamp their feet, eat a pinch of 
salt, and rinse their mouths with water. 
Then they strut about the ring and glare 
savagely at each other for a while. Pres- 
ently they slap their thighs and fall on all 
fours and, resting on the tips of their fin- 
gers and toes, narrowly watch each other 
from the corners of their eyes. 

Suddenly they grapple and tug and pull 
until one succeeds in laying the other on 
his back, or in pushing him out of the ring; 
then the umpire holds out his wooden fan 
and proclaims him the victor. During the 
struggle the boys are frequently cheered by 
their friends, but when the victor has been 
declared, his name is shouted again and 
again; many cast their clothing into the 
ring as trophies for the winner. The 
clothing the owners afterward redeem in 
money, which the victor spends for some 
special treat. 

For the fencing bouts each lad strips to 
the waist, and puts on a padded corselet and 
a wadded cap with an iron-barred visor, 
like a catcher’s mask. Then he grasps a 
bundle of split bamboo in his two hands, 
and with it strikes at the head and shoul- 
ders of his opponent until he succeeds in 
Siving a blow that if given with a sword 
would be a deathblow; then the umpire’s 
wooden fan and a blast from a conch-shell 











A MAY-DAY SURPRISE. 
By LAURA PELHAM. 


I’ll ring the bell and hide away; 
When mother comes she’ll know 
That some one loves her very much— 

The flowers will tell her so. 











trumpet announce the winner, who receives 
great applause and every honor possible. 

When playing tag and similar games, they 
tuck up the corners of their long kimonos 
under their girdles and tie back their wide 
sleeves, so as to give their arms and legs more 
freedom. 

At night the lanterns are lighted and merry- 
making reigns everywhere. In the streets, 
dancers, acrobats, and musicians amuse the 
crowds; in the homes there is music and 
feasting, chess, checkers, and games of cards, 
and the people tell the brave deeds of ancient 
heroes and warriors. The amusements con- 


tinue until long after midnight. 


May Day in Japan is the happiest holiday 


of all the year to the boys and their proud 
parents. The old and young enjoy it together. 
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THE ROLLER 


By MARY WHITE SLATER. 


Away, away up Hilly Street, 

Where sky and pavement seem to meet, 

And the old church bell in the steeple tall 

Calls out to me, “Take care! Don’t fall!” 

1 like to start from our front gate, 

And skate, and skate, and skate, and 
skate, 

Until I reach the very top, 

And then roll down without a stop! 


When I was very small, you know, 

1 really was afraid to go 

Up Hilly Street and round the square, 
Because a great white goat lived there, 


SK 


With a long white beard and horns 
that curled— 

The biggest goat in all the world! 

But now I skate so swiftly by, 

He could not get me if he’d try! 


Sometimes I am a ship at sea, 
With all the breezes blowing me; 
Sometimes a fish, I’m swimming by; 
Sometimes a bird, I dip and fly 
Away, away up Hilly Street, j 
Where sky and pavement seem to meet, 

And the old church bell in the steeple tall 

Calls out to me, “‘Take care! Don’t fall!” 
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THE LITTLE LAUGHERETTE. 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


NCE upon a time there was a little 
Laugherette. He was a queer, long- 
legged, slim little fellow who smiled 

and smiled like a happy jack-o’-lantern. He 
had a round head and no shoulders. His 
arms were thin and stood straight out from 
his body; they began where his neck left off, 
and where his shoulders should have begun. 
His clothing fitted his long, slim body tightly, 
but the bottoms of his trousers were wide, and 
you could plainly see that he wore shoes; that 
is, you could plainly see the shoes after the 
Laugherette escaped from his prison. 

The Laugherette’s prison was the House of 
Green Paper Tablet, and the Laugherette was 
always trying to get out. It was hope that 
kept him smiling; he hoped 
and hoped that some one would 
help him to escape, so that he 
might again see the faces of 
little children. 


that little blouse was washed and ironed and 
mended, the Laugherette always bobbed up as 
fresh as ever. 

The little blouse at last grew faded and 
ragged. At length Jimmy’s mother gave the 
ragman a basket of old rags, on the top of 
which was Jimmy’s little faded gingham 
blouse. That was the way that the Laugher- 
ette went from the Land of Little Boys to the 
prison house of Green Paper Tablet; for 
Jimmy’s blouse was made into paper, and the 
paper was made into tablets, and the Laugher- 
ette was in one of those tablets, and could 
not get out. F 

**Hope on, hope ever,’’ said the Laugher- 





Before the Laugherette was 
shut up and hidden from sight 
in the House of Green Paper 
Tablet, he lived in a little boy’s 
gingham blouse. Now, ging- 
ham blouses, if they are worn 
long enough, do turn into rags, 








and rags are often used to make 
paper. 

There were many happy days 
for the Laugherette and the 
little boy who wore the blouse. 
The little boy’s name was 


ette to himself, and ‘‘ Never give up,’’ said he. 

Years passed —long, dusty 
years; that is, it was dusty 
where the Laugherette lived 
in the Green Paper Tablet in a 
stationery store; but through 
the years he said to himself 
over and over, ‘‘Hope on, hope 
ever,’’ he said, and ‘‘Never 
give up,’’ said he. 

Then there occurred what 
men called a ‘‘ Bargain Sale,’’ 
and the next thing that Laugh- 
erette knew he could see light. 
He was carried away from the 








THE LAUGHERETTE. 





Jimmy, and he was full of fun and merry 
pranks. If Jimmy wore the gingham blouse 
the Laugherette was always with him. 

At first the Laugherette went to school all 
stiff and starched; no matter how many times 


piles of pink, blue, yellow, and 
white paper tablets, and taken 
to live in a house where there 
were two baby girls named 
Laura and Mary Anna, and the girls longed 
for just such a playmate as Laugherette. 

‘*Hope on, hope ever,’’ said the Laugher- 
ette, and ‘‘Never give up,’’ said he; and he 
kept smiling and smiling and smiling, and 
hoping and hoping and hoping that some 
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BRIDGMAN. 





In early May, both night and day, 
The busy woodfolks work ; 


They’re wide awake ; no rest they take ; 


Not one of them will shirk. 
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Their fans are swift; with merry thrift 
From garden bud and bloom 

Is quickly made, for winter trade, 
Their stock of sweet perfume. 


one would let him out. 

It seems that only a little child could heip 
the Laugherette to escape from his prison 
house, and that little child’s name was 
Laura. It happened that Laura and her 
little sister Mary Anna wished to cut out 
paper dolls and paper dolls’ furniture. 
Some One had always made them paper 
dolls and all kinds of paper-doll furniture— 
chairs, tables, and cradles. Some One had 
never heard of a Laugherette in her life; 
she did not know that there was such a 
merry, funny fellow in the world; but if 
Laura and Mary Anna wished to cut out 
paper dolls, Some One was glad to teach 
them what she knew ; she folded the paper, 
and said, ‘‘Cut out half a doll; then, when 
that is cut out, open the folded doll, and 
there is a whole doll—all except the face. 
When you make dolls’ faces,’’ said Some 
One to Laura and Mary Anna, ‘‘always 
make the corners of their mouths turn up, 
because the world needs happy faces. ’’ 

Meantime the Laugherette was waiting 
patiently in Green Paper Tablet, saying to 
himself, ‘‘ Hope on, hope ever,’’ and ‘‘ Never 
give up,”’ said he. 

At that moment the Laugherette squirmed 
and twisted and kicked, and kicked and 
squirmed and twisted. He seemed to know 
that the time had come for him to escape 
from prison. 

**Hope on, hope ever,’’ said he to him- 
self, and ‘‘Never give up,’’ said he. 

Laura took the scissors and quickly cut 
from the green paper a queer, long-legged 
little fellow who smiled and smiled like a 
happy jack-o’-lantern. He had a round 
head and no shoulders. His thin arms 
were short and stood straight out from his 
body; they began where his neck left off, 
and where his shoulders should have begun. 
His clothing fitted his long, slim body 
tightly, but the bottoms of his trousers 
were kicked out wide, and you could plainly 
see that he wore shoes. Straightway 
Laura took a lead pencil and helped his 
face show plainly, smileandall. He looked 
so funny that Laura laughed. 

‘‘T think,’’ said Laura, as she looked 
steadily at the happy little slim one, ‘‘I 
think he must be a Laugherette.’’ 

And sure enough, he was the first Laugh- 





erette! But after that there were many. 
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III. Collecting for the Aquarium. 


N collecting for the aqua- 
I rium, the frame of a but- 

terfly or insect net is 
useful, but.it should be fitted 
with a sack of heavy cloth, 
or, better, of fine - meshed 
twine about a foot and a 
half deep. The frame of a 
erab net or even of an old 
tennis racket will serve the 
purpose. For a collecting trip, several 
pails are necessary, and a pair of rubber 
boots is convenient. 

If you do not have a glass aquarium, 
such as was described in the Boys’ Page 
for February, you need not despise a dish 
pan. It is more like the pond in the 
amount of light admitted, but it does not 
show the fish so plainly as the glass con- 
tainerdoes. Preserve jars, bowls, and 
washbasins make useful supplementary 
containers for frogs’ eggs, turtles, or any- 
thing that it is better not to put into the 
main aquarium. 

To catch minnows or shiners, go up- 
stream on the side away from the sun. 
Fish are usually headed upstream, and 
will take alarm if they see a person or 
his shadow. When you discover a school 
of fish, one member of the party should 
go ahead of them and another behind, 
then at the same moment plunge both 
nets into the water. The bewildered 
fish rush back and forth, and are almost 
sure to be caught in one net or the other. 

On a collecting trip, it is well to devote 
one pail chiefly to plants, for it is better 
to have too many of them than too few. 
They seldom thrive well in the sandy 
soil of an aquarium, and even if they do, 
they are likely to suffer somewhat from 
the ravages of the animal inhabitants. 
Be sure that you select real water plants, 
and not grass or weeds. that happen to 
be overflowed with water. 

A sweep of the net that scrapes the 
water plants along the sides of a pool 
will bring up such insects as water boat- 
men, back swimmers, dragon-fly larve, 
éaddis flies, whirligig beetles, and many 
other creatures. From each trip you 
should take home a supply of promising- 
looking mud, and put it through an old 
strainer to obtain insect larve as food 
for the fish and turtles. Keep only a few 
of the dragon-fly larvz, for they eat too 
many of the other insects. Whirligig 
beetles, or “lucky bugs,’’ are handsome 
fellows, but will soon fly away. Caddis 
flies, with their fascinating houses of 
leaves, bark, and stone, are very tempt- 
ing, but they work havoe with the vege- 
tation, for they eat the prettiest plants 
or add them to their houses. Keep only 
the most interesting and unusual ones. 
Stone caddis flies will not thrive in an 
aquarium, for they need running water. 

Turtles should as a rule be kept by 
themselves, with plenty of plants and 
insect larvz to eat, and occasional tad- 
poles to vary their diet. Crawfish can 
be kept with the turtles. The little 
spotted newts that are found in shady 
ponds in the woods are entertaining 
fellows in an aquarium. Snails are usu- 
ally found on the leaves of water plants. 
It is well to have plenty of them. Small 
clams, such as can be found on the sandy 
bottoms of creeks, are good scavengers; 
so, too, are snails and tadpoles. 

The way to catch the little hylas is to 
go to the swamp at night with a lantern 
and rubber boots, and when the lantern 
shines on the swelled-out throat of the 
singer, to take him with a net. If you 
catch a pair, you may get eggs, and so 
have wee tadpoles in your aquarium. 
Of course you must furnish some support 
for the frogs on which they can climb out 
of the water, and you must put netting 
over the top of the container. 

A noise like barbed wire grating on a 
fence post may lure you on to a remote 
pool that you will find full of wood frogs. 
Their concert lasts only a few days in 
early spring; then you will find their 
eggs, and usually in the same pond those 
of the large, spotted salamander. The 
salamander eggs are in oval masses, 
sometimes in a white jelly. Frogs’ eggs 
are always in round masses, but those of 
different species differ somewhat. 

Two or three weeks later in the season, 
the lazy trill of the toads can be heard 
from shallow pools and sluggish brooks; 
they lay their eggs in strings. 

One bunch of frogs’ or salamander eggs 
when hatched will supply an aquarium 
with all the tadpoles of that kind that it 
should contain. The tadpoles should 
have plenty to eat—dead leaves, slimy 
plants, crumbled hard-boiled egg, and 
other things that experiment will dis- 
close. It is interesting, too, in the spring 
to catch some of the big bullfrog tadpoles 
that are a year old, and already have 
their hind legs, for in a few weeks they 
will change into frogs. 





Do not put into one aquarium all the animals | voyage. Not being a lumberjack, if you were to | 





of speed to be combined 
with a maximum of control. Con- 
sequently a pitcher often uses it 


stantly mixes the straight ball 
with curves and side-arm balls. FIG. | 

The motion is very much like 
that used in throwing the drop—in fact, the batter 
cannot ordinarily detect the difference between the 
two. (See the Boys’ Page for March.) As in throw- 
ing the drop, it is essential to get well up on your toes. 
Pictures 12, 13, 14, and 15 show the pitcher in that 
position. In picture 16 the arm is seen passing close 
to the head. Pictures 17 to 21 are especially interest- 
ing because they show that the pitcher has “followed 
through.” 

In deciding whether to throw the straight ball high 





i 1 
when there is a necessity of ‘‘put- 
ting over” a strike. To give 
variety to his pitching, he con- 








© PITCHING IN MOTION PICTURES 


"Tat attows maxima THE STRAIGHT BALL fhsnstiecoenensits or 


should depend upon his 
] knowledge of the ability and pe- 
| culiarities of the man at bat. For 
one player, the straight ball that 
goes swiftly to the plate on a 
downward slant and crosses at 
knee height is most difficult to 
Fig. 2 hit; for another, the ball that cuts 
the.inside corner shoulder high. 
The swift straight ball is held as shown in Fig. 1— 
with two fingers and the thumb. Fig. 2 shows how to 
hold the slow straight ball. The grip is maintained by 
the thumb and the little finger, and the ball is released 
slowly from the hand with the other fingers extended. 
The slow ball often deceives a batter because it is a 
change of pace. For the stratagem to succeed it 
is necessary, of course, for the pitcher to imitate as 
far as possible the motion that he uses in throwing 
the swift ball. 
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mentioned in this article; if you do, disaster will | attempt the trick you would probably fall off, get | 


follow. 


have not too many. 


low. Experiment carefully to see what forms | very wet, and finally give up in despair. 
will live amicably together, and be sure that you 


If there is something of the Indian or the woods- 
man in you, you can cross any stream on a log, 


= you find that your interest in your aquarium | even make considerable voyages in that way, and 
is waning, take all the animals to some pond | never get wet. After you have found a log of sat- 
where they will thrive. Never let any creature | isfactory appearance, cut with your axe a tree 


die needlessly. 
e & 


CROSSING A STREAM. 


| about six inches in diameter, and take a piece of 
| it the length of the log that you have selected. 
Then cut two small pieces four feet in length. 
Next procure several pliable withes. Light a 
fire and heat the withes until the bark slips; 


| foot on the larger log, and the other midway of 
| the crosspiece, and keep the larger log inclined | Eight goes into 320 just 40 times. If the flywheel 


HERE may come a time when you will wish | place one end of a withe on the ground, and hold 
to cross a stream,—must cross, in fact,—and | it with your foot; twist the other end until you 


yet cannot find a boat. 


If you were a lum- 


have a tough rope; make three others like it. 


berjack, you would probably seize upon a conven- | Lay the smaller log three feet from the larger and 
ient drift log, get a balance pole, push the log into | parallel with it, place the poles across both near 


the stream, hop on it, and go merrily on your | 


getting their goods wet. The horses are 
unpacked and forced to swim across. 
The Indians then choose a point where 
the stream makes a bend. At the edge 
of the water they plant a stout stake ; or if 
a tree is convenient, they make use of it. 
Then they bring up the boat, and fasten 
a short rope to the bow, a slightly longer 
one to the stern. Then they join the two 
to a third that is several hundred feet in 
length. The long rope they coil behind 
the stake or tree, and take one turn of 
the rope about it. When the canoe is 
loaded, one of the party gets into it and 
pushes out; the shorter bow rope holds 
the bow upstream at just the right angle. 

The force of the current carries the 
boat across. The voyage is begun near 
the stake, but as the boat proceeds, a 
man pays out the rope. When the 
boat reaches the opposite side, it is far 
below the starting point. The man who 
accompanied the boat unloads it, 
shortens the stern line so that the stern 
inclines upstream, pushes the boat off, 
and it returns to the starting place, the 
man at the tree shortening the line as it 
comes across. The last man stows the 
rope and paddles the canoe over. 

In the Nez Pereé War, General How- 
ard vainly spent several days trying to 
get his army across the Salmon River. 
Then some friendly Indians came along 
and ferried the soldiers across in four 
hours. 
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HOW FAST DOES IT GO? 


HAT was the question Robert 

asked of Carl, as the two boys 

watched Car!’s little steam engine. 
The small flywheel was spinning round 
so fast that the spokes were invisible, 
and tiny jets of steam came from the 
little exhaust ports so rapidly that they 
formed one steady blast. 

“TI wish you'd tell me!’’ answered Carl. 
‘“‘That’s the thing I wanted to know 
about my little electric motor—you know, 
the one that runs on one dry battery. It 
fairly hums. But I don’t know how to 
find out how fast it goes.” 

“Well, there must be some way—if we 
only knew it.” 

“There is!” said an unexpected voice, 
and there was Carl’s Uncle Fred. “The 
piano will tell you, if you ask it.” 

Both boys stared in amazement, and 
then laughed. 

“Laugh away, boys,” said Uncle Fred 
good-naturedly, “but just the same, the 
piano and my visiting card will tell you 
what you want to know.” 

“Your visiting card! What’s that got 
to do with it?” asked Carl. 

Unele Fred took out a visiting card 
from one pocket and a penknife from 
another. He cut the card until it hada 
pointed, V-shaped end. Then he bent 
the card lengthwise, just a little, so that 
it was hollowed out like a very shallow 
trough. 

“Let me get there a moment,” he said 
to Robert, who at once gave him his chair 
by the table, where the little toy steam 
engine was spluttering and whirling. 

Uncle Fred held the pointed end of 
the card against the spokes of the fly- 
wheel. Carl started to speak, but Uncle 
Fred held up his hand for silence. Both 
boys listened intently to the buzzing of 
the card against the spokes. Suddenly 
Uncle Fred pursed up his mouth and 
began to whistle the scale, slowly and 
softly. And then, suddenly, both boys 
realized that the buzz, which had at first 
seemed but a noise like a big bee, was 
really a musical note, and that Uncle 
Fred had caught the pitch of it, and that 
the note he whistled and the buzz of the 
card against the spokes were the same. 

Still whistling the same note, Uncle 
Fred went to the piano, followed by the 
boys. He ran his fingers slowly and 
softly up the keyboard; suddenly he 
stopped, with his finger on a key. The 
note it gave forth and the note he was 
whistling were the same. 

“We are in luck!” he said. 

Then he took a pencil and a piece of 
paper and began figuring. 

“Your little wheel is turning over at 
the rate of 2,400 revolutions a minute,” 
he announced. ‘ 

Neither Carl nor Robert doubted it. 
“But how do you know?” they asked 
curiously. 

“You saw me get the pitch or note of 
the card that was made to vibrate by the 
spokes of the wheel,” explained Uncle 
Fred. “Then I found out from the piano 
what the note was. It was E above 
middle C. Middle C is a note made by a 
string that vibrates 256 times a second. 
The C above, an octave higher, vibrates 
twice as fast, or 512 times a second. The 
note above middle C, which is D, vibrates 
nine-eighths times as fast as C, or 288 
vibrations a second. The next note, 
which is E, vibrates ten-eighths times as 
fast as C, or 320 vibrations a second. 


Another plan that in some regions is more con-{ And that was the same note that the card gave 
venient than the use of withes, is to sharpen the | when I held it against the flywheel. 


crosspieces to chisel-shaped wedges at the ends, | 


“Now the note E,” went on Unele Fred, “‘corre- 


and drive them into deep longitudinal axe cuts | sponds to 320 vibrations a second. The flywheel 
made at suitable places near the ends of the logs. | on the engine has eight spokes, so the card is 

You are now ready to launch your craft. Cut a | struck eight times for every complete revolution 
long, slim pole to serve as a steering sweep, push | of the flywheel. We have, then, only to divide 
out into the stream, stand near the stern with one | 320 by 8 to find the number of times the wheel 


upstream at an angle of thirty degrees. 


must turn to produce 320 vibrations a second. 


The | turns over 40 times a second, in 60 seconds it re- 


current will sweep you across. | volves 2,400 times.’’ 


The Indians have another method of ferrying a | 


“That’s interesting,” said Robert. “Let’s try it 


stream where there is a party of them and only | with your motor, Carl.” 


one boat. The river boat of the Western Indians 
is a dugout made from a single cedar log, some- 
times thirty feet in length. 

Suppose a party of Indians come down to a| 


“But the motor has no spokes!” said Carl. 
“Well, we can make a cardboard wheel with 
spokes, and fasten it on,” said Robert. 
; , \ “Here,” said Unele Fred, “you’ll need this,” 
the ends, and with the withes bind them firmly. | stream and wish to reach the other side without | and he handed them a piece of paper on which he 
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had been writing. ‘It shows the vibrations per 
second of all the notes on the piano from C below 
middle C to C two octaves above. I think that 
will take care of your experiment with the motor.” 
Here is the table Uncle Fred gave them. Carl 
and Robert used it, and found out how fast the 
electric motor turned. Perhaps you will like to find 
out how fast your steam engines and motors go. 


( (below middle C) 138 vibrations per second. | 
D “ee id “ 


| 
E “ 160 “ “ | 
F ” 170.6 55 a | 
G ys 192 : 
A os 213.3 a “ 
B Ltd 240 Lid “ 
« (middle) 256 ° ° 
D “ 288 ad “e 
E “ 320 “ “ 
F “ 341.2 “ “ 
( t “ « “ e 
A Ld 426.6 “ iad 
B “ 480 “ Ld 
« (above middle C) 512 « 53 
D iid 576 “ “ 
LE x 640 _ a 
F “ 682.4 “ “ 
G “ 768 “ itd 
A “ 852 “ “ 
B " 960 s - 
C (2d above middle C) 1,024 “ b 


Musicians know that there are different pitches. 
The pitch given here, of 256 vibrations for middle 
C, is the standard for laboratory work. The vari- 
ations from it in pianos will not be material in 
these calculations. 
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“OLD GERMANS.” 


HE German Empire issued its first postage 

stamps on January 1, 1872, a little less than 

a year after King William I of Prussia | 

had been crowned at Versailles as Emperor Wil- | 
liam I. 

For exactly four years the North German Con- 
federation under the leadership of Prussia had 
managed most of the post offices in what is now 
the empire. Before the confederation was formed, 
many of the small German states and “free cities” 
had their own post offices and issued their own 
stamps. The list consists of 
Baden, Bavaria, Bergedorf, 
Bremen, Brunswick, Hamburg, 
Hannover, Liibeck, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, Oldenburg, Prussia, 
Saxony, Schleswig - Holstein, 
and Wiirttemberg. Other dis- 
tricts used what are known Fla. | | 








as Thurn and Taxis stamps, 

named after the Counts of Thurn and Taxis, a 
princely Austrian house that held a postal mo- | 
nopoly from 1852 to 1867, when they ceded it to | 
Prussia. One of the Thurn and Taxis stamps is 
shown in Fig. 1. For a few months before the 
North German Confederation began to issue 
stamps, Prussian stamps were used in Thurn and 
Taxis districts. 

When the confederation stamps were ready 
most of the states withdrew their independent 
issues. Baden, however, kept on using its own 
stamps until 1872, when the stamps of the empire 
superseded them. Wiirttemberg 
continued to issue postage stamps 
as late as 1902, and still issues cer- 
tain kinds for official use and for 
service in the cities. Bavaria, 
although part of the empire, has 
always preserved complete inde- 
pendence in postal matters. 

Stamp collectors often use the 
term “Old Germans” in speaking 
of the later issues of Wiirttemberg and Bavaria, 
as well as of the earlier ones; the term denotes 
the stamps of all the German states and free 
cities, the Thurn and Taxis, and the North Ger- 
man Confederation stamps, and the early issues 
of the empire itself. Two sets of war stamps in 
1870 for the German army of occupation in Alsace 
and Lorraine—usually called Alsace and Lorraine 
stamps—complete the list. Fig. 2 shows one of 
these stamps. 








FIG. 2 


| the better. 


| and divide 2,640 by the sum. 





The stamps of Liibeck (Fig. 3), Bergedorf (Fig. 
4), and Hamburg (Fig. 5) form an interesting | 





FIG. 4 


group. From 1847 to 1861 the post office in Berge- 
dorf was under the joint administration of Ham- 
burg and Liibeck ; when in 1861 Bergedorf issued 
its own stamps, it took for its design one-half of 
the arms of Hamburg and one-half of the arms of 
Liibeck. Figs. 6, 7, and 8 show examples of the 
stamps issued by Prussia, Saxony, and Hannover 
before the confederation took over the manage- 
ment of their post offices. 

No group of stamps reflects history more plainly 
than the Old Germans, and now is a good time 
to begin collecting them. You can hardly do so 
without learning at least the outlines of the story 
of how the German Empire was built. Merely to 
give the list of states and the dates of their issues 
is to suggest the work of Prussia’s “Iron Chan- 
cellor,” Bismarck. 

Now that Germany is engaged in a great war, | 
« collection of Old Germans will have a special 
interest. Collecting should be something more 
than just accumulating, however. Read German | 
history while you collect, and yon will be sur- | 
prised to find how fascinating both reading and | 
collecting become. You will experience much | 
the same feelings that the tourist experiences in 








FIG. 6 FIG. 7 FIG. 8 


reading Roman history as he sits among the | 
panes of the Roman Forum or the Palatine | 

Do not try to get only unused stamps, or only 
used stamps; to limit yourself in that way would 
entail great expense. If a used stamp is cheaper 
than its unused duplicate, get the one that has 
been used; ifthe unused Stamp is cheaper, get that 
In preference to the more expensive used stamp. | 
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Unless you are an expert or have expert advice, it 
is a good rule to avoid canceled copies of those 
stamps that sell for a higher price used than 
unused. ‘‘Faked” cancellations have been ap- 
plied to unused copies of many stamps that are 
especially rare used, but only to such stamps. 
You are safe in buying used copies if they are the 
more common. 

Another word of advice—and this applies to the 
early issues of most countries: when you buy 
unused stamps, be sure that you are getting gen- 
uine copies and not reprints, unless you want 
reprints for the purpose of comparing them with 
the original stamps. No rule that would help you 
to distinguish between originals and reprints can 
be laid down, because no two cases are alike. 
There is always some telltale mark that reveals 
the reprint—a difference in the paper, perhaps, or 
in the color, gum, watermark, perforation, or en- 
graving. Your catalogue should make such differ- 
ences clear.to you. If you study it, you are not 
likely to get into trouble. 

Be on the lookout for unsevered pairs, strips, 
and blocks of the early imperforate issues of the 
German states. Such pieces are rare, and are 
especially desirable if your collection album has 
interchangeable blank leaves; printed albums 
have spaces only for single stamps. If you come 
across a pair or a strip of imperforate stamps on 
the original envelope or on a piece of it, so much 
Do not remove the stamps, but put the 
entire envelope in your book. 

The great advantage of using blank pages is 
that you can write on them not only the history 
of each issue, but also a good deal of the history 
that has a bearing on the stamps. Information 
about a country’s physical characteristics, its 
resources, its trade, and the rulers whose portraits 
appear on its stamps, is no less important from 
the collector’s point of view than information that 
directly concerns the dates of issue, the processes 
by which the stamps were produced, the quanti- 
ties of the various printings, the rates of postage, 
or other details. 

Write or print neatly in small letters. Put in 
everything that you think a reader would wish to 
know. Do not be afraid of making your notes too 
full. One of the most interesting collections ever 
made, that of the late Lord Crawford, was copi- 
ously filled with notes that its owner had written. 
Above all, read, in order that you may have some- 
thing worth while to write. 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A RUNNING 
TRACK. 


HE problem of laying out a running track 

so that a certain number of laps will make 

an exact mile seems at first thought rather 
difficult, but it is really simple. 

First you must decide on how many laps to the 
mile you wish to have. Measure the length and 
the width in feet of the rectangle in which the 
track is to lie. Add the length and half the width, 


Straighta 
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The quotient will be 
the number of laps to the mile with a fraction | 
besides. The straightaway must then be taken 


as the difference between the length and the | 


width of the rectangle. Now multiply the length 
of the straightaway by 2, and subtract the product 
from the total number of feet in thelap. Dividing 
the number thus obtained by 3.14 will give the 
diameter of the semicircles that connect the ends 
of the two lines AB and CD. 

Now starting at B, run off, at right angles, the 
line BD, which is the diameter already found. 
Then with the aid of a string, and using the mid- 
dle point of the line as a centre, draw on the 


| ground the semicircle that forms one end of the 


track. To complete the work, proceed in the same 
manner at the other end. 
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HELP IN STUDYING BIRDS’ NESTS. 





Mie boys who are fond of studying the | 


habits of birds in their native haunts, have 
encountered difficulty in the case of nests 


deeply placed in the trunks of trees—as, for | 


example, those of the yellow-hammers and wood- 
peckers. In fact, it is generally impossible to 
examine the floor of the excavations without seri- 
ously disturbing the birds, and interfering with 
the permanency of their abode. 

The son of a doctor, however, recently discov- 
ered that by using a laryngoscope, an instrument 
used in looking at people’s vocal cords, it was an 
easy matter. This instrument, which can be pur- 
chased for a comparatively small sum at a surgical 
instrument store, consists of a small round mirror 
attached to a handle, and a larger round mirror 
with an aperture in the centre, which is held in 
position before the eye by means of a band encir- 
cling the head. To examine the nest, the light 


| —either daylight or some artificial light if the day 
| is dull—is reflected from the head mirror to the 


small mirror, placed with the reflecting surface 
tilted downward at an angle of forty-five degrees 
in the upper part of the cavity in the tree. 
From the second mirror the light is reflected 
to the bottom of the nest, and so illumines its 


| contents that their minutest details are plainly 


seen on the small mirror by the observer, looking | 
through the hole in the large mirror attached to 


| the head. 


The same apparatus can be used in the case of 


| nests on the limbs of trees difficult of access. Use 





For ¢4e boy— 


A KODAK 


Indoors and out he will enjoy 
the making of pictures. ’Twill 
mean more fun on the vacation 
and the after-pleasure of show- 
ing the pictures to his chums. 


KODAKS, from $6.00. 
BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Catalogue free at your ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


dealer’s, or by mail. 











er Gy entirely different from the ordinary sort. 





BIG PROFITS to RIDER AGENTS of the 
= Howard new style Bicycle. Men, women, 

D» boys, girls, send at once for our free proposi- 
[ame tion. Learn all about this wonderful bicycle, 


Howard Bicycle Co., Dept. YC, Trenton, N.J. 














| the smaller of the two mirrors in the manner 


above described, or a small looking-glass attached 


| to the end of a cane or stick and tilted over the 


nest. Satisfactory observations can be made in 


that way without disturbing the eggs or the young ~ 


birds, or injuring the fastenings of the nest. 

The cruel method of digging away the sand to 
study the life of such birds as bank swallows, 
kingfishers, and their kind, is not necessary if 
you use a portable electric headlight, so com- 
monly used in surgery. With such a light, the 
most deeply seated nests can be seen without 
harming the occupants. 








Boys, It’s Your Ammunition! 


U. S. Cartridges (in the red, white 
and blue boxes) were first made for 


Boy Scouts. Their success was so strik- 
ing that today thousands of the most 
experienced shooters in America use 
U. S. Ammunition. 


.22 Calibre Short Cartridges 
for BOY SCOUTS 


are the most popular cartridges ever made be- 
cause ‘‘ they hit where you aim.” 
A Book for Boy Scouts 
Write for our free book, ‘‘ How to Use Fire- 
arms.” We'll mail it without charge. 
UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
2303 Trinity Building New York 
Nationat Leap Company, General Selling Agents. 
Setsy Smettinc & Leap Company, San Francisco 
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THE POWER OF POSSESSION. 


UR own property be- 
QO comes dear to us just 

because it is our own. 
A mother tells the story of 
a daughter whom she had 
been unable to interest in 
earing for the garden or 
other similar things that 
belonged to the family. A 
friend said, ““Suppose you 
try giving her a certain part 
of the garden, or one bed of 
flowers, for herown?” The 
mother acted on the suggestion, and gave over 
the pansy bed to the indifferent young girl. Ina 
little while it was the most carefully kept bed in 
the garden. The same thing happened with other 
interests. Anything that the mother gave to the 
girl for her own was soon overwhelmed with 
attention. 

The love of possession is one of the elements 
that makes the corn and the tomato clubs so 
successful. The pride of boys and 
girls in bringing their own_work to 
a successful finish is often the first 
step toward improving the agricul- 
tural life round them. 

But the possession, to be of value, 
must be real. In a Maryland county 
not long ago, an enthusiastic and 
able young man started some corn 
clubs. The first year there were 
forty entries. Eighteen of the boys 
went through to the finish, and all 
of them had excellent corn ready 
for exhibition. But in spite of the 
enthusiasm of the hard-working 
eighteen, only half as many entered 
the lists the next year. The young 
man set out to learn what was the 
difficulty. This was the answer he 
received: “Father is willing to let 
us sweat over our acre of corn, but 
he won’t let us have the money 
when the corn is sold.” 

Sham possession, like any other 
sham, fails with bright, alert young 
people. They must be real owners, 
or they will lose their interest. 

Try this principle of personal pos- 
session on your indifferent son or 
daughter. See if it does not grow 
into something worth while. It is 
chiefly through care and love for 





our own that we come to a knowledge of care and | 


love for the possessions of others, and that is the 
groundwork of all real coéperation. 

The full value of this human and common feel- 
ing is not always recognized. Strong individual- 
ism must precede coéperative feeling. A person 
must care for what is his own, before his feeling 
can broaden out into a generous love for what he 
shares with other people. 
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TO PROJECT A STRAIGHT LINE 
THROUGH AN OBSTACLE. 


N running fence lines through a region where 
I outcroppings of rock are numerous, it often 

happens that the line must be produced through 
a hummock of rocks, perhaps fifty or more feet 
in height. 

In such a case, it is not possible, of course, to 
sight down the line of fence already completed, 
and thus pass the line over the hummock ; so some 
other method must be used. Here is a simple way 
to overcome the difficulty : 

Suppose that AB is a portion of the fence already 
completed. The problem is to find, on the other 
side of the obstacle, a line that will be a continua- 
tion of AB. 

Measure off on AB the distance AE, which 
should not be less than one hundred or more than 
two hundred feet in length. Now take two pieces 
of rope, wire, or heavy twine, and make each 
exactly equal in length to AE. Fasten the end 
of one piece securely at the point E, and the 
end of the other piece at the point A. Then bring 
the free ends of each piece together. Now if you 
stretch these strings out so that each is drawn 
taut, they will occupy the same positions as the 
lines AG and EG in the drawing, and form an 
equilateral triangle. 

Mark the point G on the ground, and then, by 
sighting over the points A and G, extend the line 
AG to a considerable length; for example, three 
or more times the length of AE. Let the end of 
this line be K. Measure off on the line KA the 
distance KI, equal to 
AE. Now,using I and 
K for the points, re- 
peat the same opera- 
tion with the strings 
that you performed 
from A and E. You 
thus fix the point J, 
and mark it upon the 
ground, 

Sighting over the 
points K and J, extend 
the line KJ until it is equal in length to AK. The 
end of this line, D, is one of the points on the line 
of fence that you wish to establish. Nothing re- 
mains but to find another point. 

Measure back on DK the distance DH, equal to 
AE; by bringing the ends of the strings to the 
points H and D, find F. That point is also on the 
line that you wish to find; thus FD, produced in 
either direction, is a prolongation of AB. 


D 
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Obstacle 





A Home Business.—A contributor writes that 
‘two of her neighbors, a mother and a daughter, 
have founded a home business that has proved 
both pleasant and profitable. 

A widow was left with a large, old-fashioned 
house, unencumbered, and the interest on $5,000. 
She had one child, a daughter of seventeen. Both 
mother and daughter realized that they must do 
something to increase their income. While they 
were pondering on the question, a neighbor’s 
child fell ill of searlet fever. In the family were 
three other children whom the parents were very 
anxious to keep out of the reach of contagion. 
At once the widow offered to board and care for 


afforded every opportunity for hygienic living. 

The grateful mother handed over the well chil- 
dren, and during the long hours of tending the 
sick child, never felt an instant of anxiety about 
the others. 

In a year the business of taking in children to 
board had grown to such an extent that one large 
room was turned into a nursery, and an upper 
porch glassed in for a sun parlor. Children came 
not only from families where there was illness, 
but also from homes where there was a new baby, 
| or where the tired parents wished the rest and 
| change of a trip by themselves. 
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THE HOME ORCHARD. 
IX. Peaches in the Home Orchard. 
could be grown only in certain restricted 


regions, but experiments have shown that they 
can be raised in almost all parts of the country, 





A PEACH ORCHARD IN BLOOM. 


especially in sheltered home gardens. Although 
a native of China and southern Asia, the peach 
has come to be, next to the apple, the most popu- 
lar fruit in America. The peach tree, unlike the 
apple tree, is not long-lived. After twenty years 
it is seldom profitable. Moreover, it often suffers 
from severe cold weather, and is the prey of sev- 
eral insect pests and diseases; but in spite of all 
drawbacks, peaches are not hard to grow. No 
amateur need hesitate to plant peach trees, al- 
though he should first find out the varieties that 
flourish best in his neighborhood. Directors of 
the experiment stations in most states are glad to 
give information, and to supplement it with facts 
about local conditions. 

Peaches are not at all particular about soils. 
Excellent crops often grow on poor land, but the 
trees are resentful of wet feet, and even in the 
home garden it may be necessary to put in a few 
draintiles to free the ground of any excess of 
moisture. But little fertilizer is required until 
the trees begin to bear; after that, they take up 
plant food rapidly. Commercial fertilizers are 
better than manure. 

Cultivation is the rule fer peach trees, whether 
in the home garden or in the commercial orchard, 
but it should not be employed until the blossoms 
come, and not after the middle of summer. 

Spring is the time for planting, but it is impor- 
tant to have the ground ploughed and well worked 
over. the previous fall. Where there is danger 
from spring frosts, a southern exposure is the last 
to choose, because it brings the buds along too 
fast. When there is no choice, the whitewash 
brush will help. Whitening the trees causes them 
to absorb less heat, and so delays the swelling of 
the buds. 

In planting peach trees, it is customary to cut 
off all the side shoots, and to reduce the main 
stem until it is only from one to three feet high. 
Some growers do the trimming at once, but others 
postpone the operation until the first of August. 
Five, six, or even seven shoots may be allowed to 
grow to form the head of a young peach tree, but 
severe annual pruning is necessary to keep the 
tree of proper shape. Growth is made largely at 
the ends of leading limbs; and since trimming 
back that growth tends to force the formation of 
laterals, it keeps the tree compact, and lessens 
the danger of the limbs’ breaking under their load 
of fruit. 

The only way to have first-quality peaches is to 
thin the fruit unsparingly. No two peaches should 
be left within four inches of each other. Com- 
mercial growers thin their fruit as a matter of 
course; but the amateur is likely to neglect it, 
and then to wonder why his peaches are not so 
large and fine as those he sees in the market. If 
the trees are kept low, thinning is not hard work. 
The time to do it is when the peaches are large 
enough so that it is possible to choose readily 
between those that are good and those that are 

or. 

Peach trees break down rather easily; so it is 
well to tie opposite limbs together with soft cords, 
which must be removed when the crop has been 
harvested. It is necessary to allow considerable 
bending of the limbs before the cords are made 
fast; otherwise there will be breaks anyway. 

As is well known, there are two great classes 
of peaches —those with yellow and those with 
white flesh. Of the yellow varieties, Crawford, 
Elberta, and Crosby are excellent. Good white- 
fleshed sorts are Mountain Rose, Carman, Cham- 
pion, and Oldmixon. Crosby, Champion, and 
Hill’s Chili are very robust, and therefore are 
especially well adapted to cold regions. 

Wherever one may happen to be living, it is wise 
for him, if he decides to plant peaches, to learn 
| what varieties thrive in his neighborhood. The 
| amateur will do well to follow the example of the 
commercial grower in selecting such varieties as 
| will give a long succession. Beginning, for exam- 
ple, with Greensboro, which ripens in July, he 





[: former years it was supposed that peaches | 











the well children at reasonable rates, as her house | can have Elberta in August, Crawford’s Late in 


September, and possibly some sort in early Octo- 
ber—an uninterrupted feast. 
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HOOKS AND EYES PROPERLY 
APPLIED. 


EFORE hooks and eyes are applied, their 
B exact positions should be measured and 

marked upon the garment with pins or with 
chalk, and with basting thread. Place the two 
edges of the garment evenly together; pin them 
securely in position with the pins placed at right 
angles to the edges. 

Cut a card marker the length of the, desired dis- 
tance between fastenings. This may be from one 
to two inches—it should rarely be more. Use the 
card marker as a gauge, and place pins or chalk 
marks at right angles to the edges. Then make 
the markings permanent by taking tiny pick-up 
stitches with needle and basting thread, first 
along one edge, and then along the other edge of 
the garment. Use only sewing silk for marking 
velvet, satin, or silk goods. Re- 
move the marking pins and the pins 
that have held the edges together. 
You can now feel reasonably sure 
that hooks and eyes (buttons and 
buttonholes, for that matter) will 
be in correct positions. 

If the hooks and eyes are to alter- 
nate, and there is to be a perfect 
closing—without lapping—the hooks 
must be placed one-eighth of an inch 
back from the edges of the garment, 
and the eyes (the round eyes) must 
just appear beyond the edges of the 
garment. If there is to be a lapped 
closing, the hooks may be placed 
farther back from the edge, accord- 
ing to the width of the lap. 

There are two stitches that may 
be used in the application of hooks 
and eyes, the choice depending 
upon the position on the garment. 
They are the over-and-over stitch 
and the buttonhole stitch. 

When hooks and eyes are to be 
applied to undergarments, belts, 
straps, and so forth, in places not 
exposed to view, the over-and-over 
stitch may be used. Place the 
hook (or eye) in position. Make 
two over-and-over stitches in one 
metal ring or loop, and then two 
stitches in the other ring to hold the hook in 
place. Then make over-and-over stitches round 
each ring, always through both thicknesses of the 
fabric. If there is but one thickness, a second 
thickness must be applied underneath; it may 
be in the shape of a lining or a tape. Also sew 
across from ring to ring, across each single wire 
close to the metal rings of the eye, and across the 
shank close to the bend of the hook. Fasten off 
securely with three or four over-and-over stitches 
in a single thickness of the fabric; otherwise the 
shank will work loose in the course of wear. 

On fine fabrics use the buttonhole stitch. Hold 
the hook in place, and work a buttonhole stitch 
several times over each metal ring. The tiniest 
possible stitch may thus be picked up through the 
two thicknesses, and will hardly show on the right 
side of the garment. It is necessary to work 
through both thicknesses; otherwise the under 
fabrie will pull back from the outer fabric, and a 
perfect closing will be impossible. On chiffons, 
silks, satins, and broadcloth, the buttonhole stitch 
is imperative. 
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THE FLOWERHEAD FAMILY. 


HIS little game is so obvious and simple 

that it may not seem really worth while. 

Nevertheless, it will amuse children for hours 
on rainy days. All that is needed is some stiff 
paper, colored pencils, mucilage, and an illustrated 
flower-seed or vegetable-seed catalogue. 

















Set the children to cutting out little headless 
paper dolls,—boys, girls, men, and women,—and 
let them draw and color the clothes on the dolls. 
Next, have them cut out flowers and vegetables 
of all sorts, and paste them on the bodies of the 
dolls, in place of heads. Give the resulting fig- 
ures names, as Mr. Pansyhead, Tommy Tomato- 
head, Mrs. Beanhead, Harry Sweetpeahead, 
Fanny Rosehead, and so on. 

By making both large dolls and small ones, and 
by cutting out flowers and vegetables of the same 
kind but in different sizes, the children can make 
whole families—the Radishhead family, the Corn- 
head family, and so forth. The expressions of 
some of the flowers are very amusing, and in 
many cases suggest a human face. 
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UNDERGROUND HELPS. 


RACKED fruit jars and tin cans are worthy 

of a better fate than the rubbish heap—if 

you have a garden. They are of service 
against drought, the mortal foe of plants newly 
set. 

The glass must be cracked just enough to let 
liquid seep through; the cans should have half a 
dozen small holes punched in the bottom. Put 
them in the ground, mouth upward, with the rim 
just level with the surface, and as close as possi- 
ble to the stem and roots of your tree, or shrub, 
or vine. Provide a handy cover—a light slate, a 
seasoned shingle, or a small flat stone—to lay 
over the mouth and prevent evaporation after the 
can is filled. 

There is always a good deal of waste in surface 
watering; a considerable part of the water runs 
off or evaporates without touching aroot. Further, 














Economy 


One of the most valuable 
lessons that experience holds 
for age, and that age can give 
to youth, is the true under- 
standing of economy. 


The economy that means 
paying out the least possible 
money—and also the economy 
that ‘means getting the most 
and best for the money paid. 


From both points of view, 
grandma knows it is substan- 
tial economy in cooking to 
use Crisco in place of either 
butter or lard. 


RISCO 


Dg aati 


Crisco costs but half 
what butter does—and 
food cooked with it is 
as digestible and as 
appetizing as if pre- 
pared with butter. 


Crisco costs less than 
the better grades of 
lard and it neither taxes 
the digestion nor be- 
comes rancid in keep- 
ing, as do animal fats. 


To prove for yourself that 
with Crisco you get greater 
satisfaction for the money you 
spend, try using it in the fol- 
lowing simple recipe: 


Crisco Sponge Cake 
2 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 
44 teaspoonful orange 
extract 
34 cupful cold water 
(Use level measurements) 


Cream Crisco; add salt, yolks of eggs well 
beaten, and sugar, and beat for five minutes, 
add orange extract and cold water. Beat up 
whites of eggs to a stiff froth and add alternately 
with the flour sifted with the baking powder. 
Divide into Criscoed and floured gem pans and 
bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes, 
This will be sufficient for twelve cakes. 


If you want to know more about Crisco and the 
conditions under which it is prepared, send for 
the “Calendar of Dinners”. This cloth- 
bound, gold-stamped book contains, besides the 
story of Crisco, a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 615 recipes gathered 
and tested by the well-known cooking authority, 
Marion Harris Neil. Address your request fo 
Department G-5, The Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing five 2-cent stamps. 
A paper-bound edition, without the ‘* Calendar 
of Dinners”’ and with 250 recipes will be sent 
free on request. 
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This Newest 
Vacuum Sweeper 
isa BISSELL 


At last you can secure a thoroughly prac- 
tical, reliable vacuum sweeper with suffi- 
cient power to really clean thoroughly, yet 
easily—one that is good enough to dear the 
Bissell name and guarantee. 

This will be all the recommendation 
needed by the hundreds of thousands of 
women who use the Bisse//'s Carpet Sweeper 
—the women who have been asking our 
company to make them a B/JSSELL’S 
Vacuum Sweeper. 

The exclusive features and conveniences 
embodied in this new BISSELL,’S are espe- 
cially appreciated. Ask your dealer to show 
you how the dust receptacle comes out with 
the nozzle in one piece, making emptying 
sanitary and easy. This is but one of the 
advantages that characterize the Bissell’s. 
You won't find it on other machines. 

Prices, depending on locality, are $7.50 
to $10.50 for the Vacuum ‘Cleaner”"’ (with- 

. out brush) and $9.00 to $12.00 for the Vacuum 
“Sweeper” (with brush). Carpet sweepers 
$2.75 to $5.75. Booklet on request. 

The complete BISSELL’S line will be 
found on sale at dealers everywhere. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 


Department 21 


\ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Delivered vou FREE 


on “ge 30 days Trial 






SEND NO M0 but write today for our 
1915 catalog of “*Ran, 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 
astonish you, Also particulars of our new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 
B jou can make money taking orders for t 
res, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big 
. it? It contains ‘combination offers” 


ffer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Derr. $50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Every step you take in 


tells you why 10,000 dealers sell 35,000 pairs 

daily. Black Cat—for all the family—is made | 
in Silks, Cottons, Silk Lisles, Wools and Meri- | 
nos. Allcolors. All Prices—25c up. Unlim-| 
ited satisfaction guarantee by box or pair. | 


‘ 


Among our many styles, there is one that will | 








exactly suit you. Ask for it. 
'70-Silk SQc Women’s Seam! ; 
St 
ect calor to perfects mand Gonseant obees. 
Chicago-Kenosha Hosiery Co. || 
Kenosha, Wi i 


Made in U. S. A. for over 30 years, 
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° Made to your special order, any style or material, NO 16 








; No 184! 
Wilte to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs, Special offer, either 
style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
$ y one or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 
oly ber dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dozen; 
7OLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 


cach, $15.00 per dozen, 
SASTIAN BROS. CO, 531 BASTIAN BLDG. , ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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it puddles and cakes the surface, even under a 
mulch. Can watering gets the moisture where it 
will do the most good. So does can fertilizing. 
It is especially good for roses. If the rose is well 
established, make the holes in the can fairly large 
and numerous, bury the can, and fill it once a 
week with very strong liquid manure. As soon 
as the manure has seeped through, put in tepid 
water. About once a week use soapsuds in water- 


ing. Give something every day through the season | 


of bloom. Use dissolved nitrate of soda about 
once amonth. If the roses lack color, dose them 
with strong soot and water—it will redden them 
inaday. But whatever you use, be sure that you 
keep the container well covered, and avoid clog- 
ging it by pushing in dirt. 

If trees in fruit have several cans distributed 
over the space of their root spread, the result is 
exhibition fruit. Even though the ground may 
be rich and well cultivated, the supplemental 
nourishment tells in the strain of ripening fruit. 

Subsurface watering and fertilization are espe- 
cially valuable to wall-trained trees, and to dwarf 
fruit trees set along garden paths. 


A WASH-DAY CONVENIENCE. 


N days when the temperature is below the 
QO freezing point, it is anything but an agree- 

able task to hang out the family washing. 
By using a simple device, such small articles as 
collars, cuffs, handkerchiefs, and stockings can all 
be hung on the line at the same time. 

Cut a strip of strong muslin six or eight inches 
wide, and as long as may be necessary. Three or 
four inches apart along one edge, stick safety 
pins, with the points hanging down below the 
edge of the strip. 

When the washing is ready to put out, hang one 
or more small articles to each one of the safety 
pins, and fasten the long muslin strip, with the 
small articles attached to it, on the line by means 
of clothespins. You can fasten all of the small 
articles to the strip of cloth in the comfort of a 
warm room, and when they are dry, can remove 
them in like comfort. You can also be sure that 
they will not blow off the line. 
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Warm 


BERAY EGGS.—Fry some sausages. 
some tomato sauce, fresh or preserved. Add a 


little meat juice. Fry some-eggs in butter, and 
arrange round the sausages with the tomato sauce. 


SOUFFLE OF FISH.—Take fish that has been 
left over from a meal, remove the bones, and cut 
it into small pieces. Add an — quantity of un- 
cooked macaroni, and cook the whole in salted 
water. Drain it, and add one-half the quantity of 
grated Swiss cheese; mix everything well, put the 
whole in a baking dish, add small pieces of butter, 
and cook it in the oven. Serve it hot. 


ORANGE MINT SALAD.—Remove the pulp 
from four large oranges by cutting the fruit into 
halves, crosswise, and using a spoon. Sprinkle it 
with two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
add two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped, fresh 
mint leaves, and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Chill it thoroughly, and serve it in glasses gar- 
nished with a sprig of mint. If the oranges are 
very juicy, it is well to pour off a portion of the 
juice before serving. 


BACHELOR BUTTONS.—Cream together one 
eupful of sugar and one-half of a cupful of butter; 
add one egg and beat the mixture; then add one 
eupful of bread flour with a pinch of salt, and 
three tablespoonfuls of almonds chopped fine, and 
mix the ingredients thoroughly. Drop the batter 
by teaspoonfuls on a buttered baking tin, and 
spread it in the form of buttons, being careful not 
to have the —— any thinner on the edges than 
in the middle. Place one-half of a nut on top of 
each button, and bake them in a moderate oven. 


CAULIFLOWER PUDDING.—Break a cauli- 
flower into sprigs, and soak it in cold salted 
water for half an hour; then drain it. Cover the 
mixture with sweet milk, and boil it until it is 
tender. Drain it, add one-half of a cupful of bread 
crumbs, one cupful of milk, one-half of a cupful 
of thick, sweet cream, the well-beaten yolks of 
four eggs, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, a 

inch of ground mace, a dash of Cayenne, two 
eae of soft butter, and the juice of one- 
half of a lemon. Mix everything well, pour the 
whole into a buttered pudding dish, and bake it 
in a slow oven until it is firm. 


PINEAPPLE WAX.—Pineapple wax is espe- 
cially delicious on ice cream or other frozen 
desserts. The receipt is as follows: Pare a fresh 

yoy and cut it into cubes of uniform size. 

ut them into a steamer, and steam them until 
they are tender (until the cubes look clear). The 
juice that results is not used, because it is too 
strong, but it may be of use in flavoring other 
fruits. It should not be wasted, for it has a very 
strong pineapple flavor. When the cubes are 
done, make a thick syrup of water and sugar, and 
when it boils, drop in the cubes, and cook them 
until they again look clear. It makes a preserve 
a little stiffer than a marmalade, and when it is 
poured over a frozen dessert, it becomes a wax 


| that is very delectable. 








The L-S Self-Threading 
Needle 


For Sewing Machines 
Saves all the eyestrain, nerve tension 
and lost time in using your machine 
and makes your work a pleasure. Send 
us 10 cents to-day with name of your 
machine. Agents wanted everywhere. 
LIND-SAMPSON NEEDLE Co. 

Cor. Public and Eddy Sts., Providence, R.1. 


How Girls Camp Out. 


This is the story of the doings at Sebago-Wohelo— 
Mrs. Gulick’s summer camp where ‘‘Camp Fire 
Girls” started. To read this k is like a vacation. 
250 pages with more than 50 pictures of girls swim- 
ming, canoeing, dancing, cooking, weaving, hiking 
and doing other outdoor stunts. The finest possible 
graduation gift. Price $1.25, postpaid anywhere in 
the U.S. Send your order direct to Goop HEALTH 
Pus. Co., 8204 W. Main Street, Battle Creek, Mich., 
or—ask your book seller. 















State size on postal and whether 
you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 











DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


You can make good money by printing cards, 
letterheads, circulars, etc. It requires little money 
to own a printing outfit. Fora boy entering man’s 
estate nothing will more develop his mind and 
teach him accuracy than printing. Write Today 
for Our 96 Page Catalogue. It’s Free. Con- 

-* tains full printing instructions. 


RoweLt Printens Surety Co., 80 $. SUmTH ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. (exTas. 198s.) 
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HAT is the value-test—in all motor 
cars. It means quality. In Paige Cars 


it means even more. 


It means Paige 


It means distinctiveness, com- 
fort, vast power and flexibility, reliability, 
wealth of highest grade features and amazing 
value. Paige Character means the high ideals, 
the financial strength and the liberal policies 
of the Company that manufactures Paige 
Paige Design, in its demonstrated 


soundness and years of popular endorsement, 
means Economy— Economy in Purchase 


Price, Economy in Maintenance, Economy 


A Paige Car is always, everywhere an asset. 


The supreme dollar-for-dollar value of Paige 
Cars is established by comparing them, 
feature for feature. with any and all other 
motor cars of lower, equal or higher price. 


PAIGE DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 
1204 McKinstry Ave., Detroit 
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FOR BOYS 
WHO LIKE TO BUILD THINGS 
There’s a lot of fun and health- 


ful exercise to be had tinkering 

around the house and yard with 

tools. But you can’t get any 

fun out of carpentry or turn out 

pee work unless you use the 
est tools, such as 





Try a Simonds Saw — see how fast and 
smooth and straight it cuts, and what 
an easy, comfortable “hang” it has. 
No tiring out the muscles, no con- 
tinual filing if you have a Simonds 
Saw. It holds its edge and cuts true. 
Simonds Saws are the product of over 
eighty years’ experience in cutting 
edge tools, and are backed by an iron- 
clad guarantee. 

Ask your dealer for Simonds Saws. We will supply 
you if he can’t. Write for our Booklet G. 

«« If you want saws that cut like diamonds 
Ask for saws that are branded SIMONDS.” 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
“* The Saw Makers ” 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


5 Factories 11 Branches 































“*Corbin 
control 
means safe- 
ty assured’’ 
whether you are 
coasting down hill 
or riding through 
crowded streets. 

Your wheel is under your 
absolute control every minute, 
because the 


<Qrsn Duplex 
Coaster Brake 


enables you, with slight pressure of 
your feet, to stop gradually or instant- 
ly, just as the occasion demands. 


Sold and equipped by dealers everywhere. 
Write for catalog. 

THE CORBIN SCREW 

CORPORATION 


The American 
Hardware 
Corporation, 

Successor, @ 


New Britain, 
Conn. 
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—beautiful finish. Write. 


New Motorcycle Type 


Write for our new 1915 . Read the wonderful 
1915 im: ver Rething is bicycle 
ever offe \e . Send for 
The New Arrow—the most wonderful bicycle 
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“LOCAL ITEMS.” 


= ORTUNATE is the 
C4 F country correspondent 

; of any newspaper. His 
or her work, although seldom 
paid for in money, brings re- 
wards that are peculiarly its 
own. Especially valuable is 
the training in observation 
that the correspondent ac- 
quires, 
always on the alert for 
“items” will see and hear 
things that another person 
Moreover, the country contributor has 





misses 
an excellent chance to form an acceptable English 


style. Atfirst she may think that stilted language 
and high-flown expressions are necessary. She 
may prefer the passive construction to the active. 
Mr. Smith is not building a barn; a 
barn is in process of being erected 


The young person | 


had the hook done? It had fulfilled its purpose, 
| that was all. It was made to hook! Why blame 
the hook, then? 

Polly still stood and thought. Then she went to 
her desk and wrote on a piece of note paper: 
“Dear Miss Rollins. I was angry at you this 
morning for reporting my light last night. Please: 
forgive me. I realize that you were just fulfilling 
your duty as proctor. Polly.” Then she turned 
her motto card face to the wall and wrote on the 
back of it: 

DON’T BLAME THE HOOK. 
| 
| THE MIRROR IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A LOOKING-GLASS is not ordinarily consid- 


® © 


ered as a necessary part of a photographic 
equipment; nevertheless its use makes 
many processes easier, and it enables the worker 


| placing a mirror at an angle of forty-five degrees 
to the lens; in that case the projector must be 
placed parallel to the screen, as shown in Fig. 4. 

In short, many amusing and interesting results 
may be obtained by the use of the mirror. 


® & 


POSSIBILITIES IN OLD FEATHERS. 


LMOST every bandbox of millinery odds and 

A ends contains old ostrich feathers, single 

and in pairs, nondescript in color, in vari- 

ous stages of decline. For a girl of resource and 

a little technical knowledge, such feathers have 
possibilities, especially this season. 

A single ordinary plume of medium length and 
breadth may look meagre as trimming, but if 
remodeled as a feather “fancy”? may serve as the 
sole trimming for a smart hat. 

The tiny feather tips should be resurrected from 
the bandbox. They can be shaken 
and fluffed over the stove or radiator 








on the property of Mr. Smith. But 
after a time the correspondent learns 
to adopt a more direct and telling 
style. 

In the beginning she is likely to 
ignore little happenings in the search 
for ‘“‘big items.’’ The editor has to 
convince her that his readers like 
to have homely country happenings 
simply described. 


fe 
~ 





© aged 
“ss... Mirror 


into new life and beauty, and can 
then be used as tips, or be made into 
upright feather pompons. Both are 
attractive on the small hats now so 
ae fashionable, and in the light colors 


- 


ee on hats and bonnets for children. 


To make a pompon, separate the 
little tip into its three sections. 
Plumes and tips are usually com- 
posed of three sections, or layers, 





The person who writes for the 
country weekly makes friends with 





one upon another, kept in place by 
small, horizontal stitches along the 





people for miles round. Often in 
those who at first acquaintance seem 
commonplace and dull she finds rich 
material beneath the surface. A 
young girl who wrote delightfully 
about some old china belonging to a 
poor woman near her home, attracted 
a buyer from the city, who paid a 
generous price for the beautiful old 
dishes. The young writer received 








spine. With fine-pointed embroidery 
scissors, cut the cross threads from 
tip to base. Three perfect layers 
may or may notgbe found, according 
to the quality Of the feather. If 








Fig.4 


ny 


some of the sections should happen 
to be themselves built up of more than 
three parts, piece them together to 
form three as nearly perfect layers as 














possible. Then, using the buttonhole 





as a present from the pleased old 
lady the most valuable piece of all. 

The ambitious country correspondent may send 
items to city newspapers and to religious and 
household journals. 

After a correspondent has become well estab- 
lished, people write or telephone to her about 
things that they would like to see in print. That 
makes her work easier; and since the newspaper 


supplies her with postage and paper, her writing, | 


even though it may not be particularly remunera- 
tive, at least costs her nothing. 


& & 


THE BLACK-AND-TAN TERRIER. 


Te: E toy member of the old terrier breed, once 
common in this country, is seldom seen to- 
day. As all toy dogs are, he was delicate, 
and being also short-haired, his shivering little 
form was not a pretty object. Some years ago 


London breeders raised a great many of the toy | 


black-and-tans; the breeders of Manchester and 
adjacent cities developed a larger and more use- 
ful strain—in fact, the strain that is popular at the 
present time. 

That is the reason why the black-and-tan of 
to-day is often called the Manchester terrier. He 
was a workman’s or mill hand’s dog, and in many 
English manufactur- 
ing centres still is. 
But he is now very 
popular in Canada, 
and even in this 
country the interest 
in him is increasing. 

The black-and-tan 
terrier is not easily 
bred up to bench- 
show requirements. 
The chief difficulty 
is the matter of color, but that is immaterial as far 





as the ordinary dog owner is concerned. The | 


colors should be a jet black and a rich mahogany 
tan, with a smooth coat, short and glossy. The 
head should be long, flat, and narrow, level, and 
wedge-shaped, without showing the cheek mus- 
cles; the eyes are very small, but longer than they 


are wide, sparkling and dark, and set rather close | 
In general appearance the black-and- | 
tan should look as if he could take care of himself | 


together. 


in case of trouble with another dog. His weight 
should be from sixteen to twenty pounds. 

Except in color, this description does not fit the 
toy black-and-tan with which many of us are 
familiar. The larger modern strain is far better 
in every way, and when it becomes as popular as 
the smaller one once was, will unquestionably 
keep in favor. For rat catching and vermin hunt- 
ing it is unsurpassed, for it is wonderfully quick 
and keen. Some of these dogs have made re- 
markable records at killing rats. 

The black-and-tan is an exceptionally good 
house dog. His short, glossy coat carries little 
dirt, and is easy to keep in order. He has great 
intelligence and a natural aptitude for learning 
tricks. 


somewhat headstrong. 

The black-and-tan is an affectionate little fel- 
low—or perhaps it would be more accurate to call 
him loyal, for he is not one of the fawning kind; 
he has a sense of duty toward his master as well 
as love for him. His nature is confident and 
sturdy, his grit undeniable; he does not hesitate 
to act as the guardian of the house. 

It is somewhat surprising that the merits that 
have made him popular in England and Canada 
have won so little recognition for him here, for he 
is certainly one of the best of the small dogs. 
There is an air of smartness and finish about 
him, and a peculiarly graceful activity that many 
other dogs lack, although they may be equally 
agreeable as companions. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF A HOOK. 


OLLY groaned, and disentangled the hook 
P from her hair. “You mean thing!” she 
cried, rushing to the mirror, where she woe- 
fully surveyed the brown loop of tangled hair that 
was flopping over her left ear. ‘‘You’ve done 
your work this time!”’ 
She stopped short, picked up the skirt and looked 
at the hook—it was a fine specimen. 


Indeed, he seems to like to learn them, | 
whereas most of the other terrier strains are | 


What wrong 


to produce some results that otherwise he could 
not accomplish. 

He may wish to photograph a room in such a 
way as to show as much of it as possible; if the 
room is rather long, and he has a wide-angle lens, 
he will have no great difficulty in including two 
| sides of the room; but to show the parts of the 
| room back of the photographer on the same nega- 

tive is apparently impossible. It is an easy matter, 

however, if there is a large mirror on one of the 
walls, for that will reflect the image of other parts 
of the room. If the photographer wishes to in- 
clude virtually the entire room in one picture, he 
| will place his camera and the mirror as shown in 
| Fig. 1. The picture will then include the camera 
and the operator in the view, but three sides of 
the room can be shown without having the camera 
appear. The proper position can easily be de- 
termined by experiment. 

Portraits of images reflected from a mirror are 
also of interest. Pose your subject in front of the 
glass, and set the camera at one side; the result- 
ing negative will show both the front and the back 

| view, or two three-quarter views, according to the 
| positions that the camera and the subject occu- 
pied. If you use care to see that both the original 
and the reflection are in focus, and that the camera 
| does not appear in the view, you can take artistic 
| and unusual photographs by this method. 

Often, too, as in photographing a model of ma- 
| chinery or in studying a curiosity, il isan advantage 
| to have several views of the same object on one 
| plate. That is very easily done by placing the 
object in the angle formed by two mirrors set at 
an angle of seventy-five degrees to each other. 
| The negative will then show five distinct views of 
the same object, each from a different angle—a 
| most complete and satisfactory way of showing it 
in detail. One image will be that of the object 
| direct; two more will be reflections, one in each 
mirror; the last two will be reflections of reflec- 


flected from the opposite glass. The proper 
position for the object and the mirrors is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Another use for the mirror is in photographing 
objects that are very close to the ground. Focus- 
ing in the ordinary way is difficult, because the 


| order to see the ground glass. It is much easier 


back of the ground glass and focus by means of 
the image reflected in it; the results will be just 
as sharp as if you focused di- 
rectly in the glass, for the thirror 
shows the image exactly as it 
appears upon the _ focusing 
screen, and when it appears 
sharp in the mirror it is sharp 
on the screen. If you merely 
wish to determine when the 
object is in focus, a small piece 
of mirror will do; but if you 
wish to see the image as it will 
appear on the screen and in 
full size, you must have a glass 
at least as large as the screen. 

If you wish to photograph a 
room one corner of which is 
dark, or to copy some object 
where the lighting is strong on 
one side and weak on the other, 
use a mirror to cast light into the dark places. In 
the case of portraits taken by a single window 
where one side of the face will be brightly illumi- 
nated and the other in deep shadow, it is better to 
substitute a piece of white cloth for the mirror, in 
order to give a diffused light that will not create 
counter shadows of its own. 

In enlarging by daylight with a camera fitted to 
a blocked-out window, the shadow of a neighbor- 
ing house or tree may interfere with your work; 
a mirror placed outside, back of the camera and 
at an angle of forty-five degrees to it, will insure 
an even illumination from the sky. It will enable 
you to photograph “round a corner,” and without 
your subject suspecting that he is being ‘“‘snapped”’ ; 
or if your room is too short to allow you to focus 
sharply with a long-focus lens, you can manage, 
by using a mirror, as shown in Fig. 3, to obtain 
the same effect as if the room were double its 
length, except that the image will be reversed. 
Even the fact of reversal of image may be taken 
advantage of, for in the post-card projectors that 
reverse the image, you can overcome the fault by 


tions, for each mirror will show the image re- | 


photographer must almost lie flat in the dirt in | 


to hold a mirror at an angle of forty-five degrees | 








stitch, wire each layer along the back 
of the spine with round ribbon wire. 

To fasten off the ends of thread when using the 
buttonhole stitch on wire, let the loose end of the 
thread extend below the last stitch; then, with 
the loose end and with the needle end of the thread, 
tie in an ordinary knot. 

After wiring each of the three sections sepa- 
rately, sew them together in tricornered, upright 
fashion. That transforms the tip into something 
almost three times its original size. 

You can give the same treatment to an ostrich 
plume that in its original form is too insignificant 
to use alone on a hat, but in its remodeled state 
is all that even a good-sized hat should carry. 

An effective trimming for the base of a remodeled 
feather is a tailored bow, an inch in width and four 
inches in length, placed along the spine. 

A remodeled feather of this type can also be 
used effectively along the side edge of a hat, with 
the base of the feather—and the velvet bow—at 
the side front, and the graceful tip of the feather 
drooping below the edge of the brim at the side 
back. Or two feathers pomponed in this fashion 
may be used round the crown of a hat. 

Separating the feathers into sections does not in 
the least harm them. They can be put together 
again in the form of an ordinary plume. 

A feather, it is worth repeating, can be endowed 
with new life and fluffiness by shaking it gently 
over the heat of a stove, a gas flame, ora radiator. 
Care must be taken, however, not to scorch the 
flues by holding them too near the heat. 
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A CHINESE CLASSIC IN LINEN. 


UR grandmothers used to take much pride 
QO in their dinner and tea sets of blue-and-white 

“willow-ware” china. The original design 
of the willow pattern, shown in the illustration, is 
based on a quaint Chinese love story. In the 
sumptuous house, amid the large and rare trees 
on the bank of the stream, dwelt a wealthy man- 
darin with his daughter, the Princess Kong-shee, 
who was secretly betrothed to one Chang, a man 
of humble birth. The mandarin forbade Chang 
to enter the house, and built a wall across the 
path that led to the house. Then, after confining 
his daughter in the wing of the house that jutted 
| out over the water, he promised her hand to a 
duke. 
When the willow blossoms seemed about to 
| wither, the duke arrived; but on that day Chang 
entered the house in disguise 
and stole away with Kong-shee 
across the bridge. The picture 
shows them in flight, the prin- 
cess in the lead, then Chang, 
and last, the mandarin in hot 
pursuit. 

The lovers eluded the father, 
and took refuge in the house of 
Kong-shee’s maid—a humble 
abode at the foot of the bridge, 
with a common fir tree growing 
near it. From the house the 
lovers escaped in a boat, and 
at last, after many adventures, 
reached the island shown in the 
upper part of the design. There 
they made their home and lived 
in peace. 
| After many years, the duke landed on the island 
| and killed Chang; Kong-shee set fire to the house 
| and perished with her husband. The gods, so the 
| tale goes, punished the wicked duke, and trans- 
formed Kong-shee and Chang into two immortal 
doves, the emblems of constancy. 

Different potters made slight alterations in the 
pattern, but the chief parts remain the same. 

Whether your china is modern or ancestral, you 
} Can make, as a background for it, an attractive 
luncheon or breakfast set of white linen with the 
historic willow pattern done in blue embroidery. 

Cut the centrepiece square and hemstitch it. 
Arrange the willow tree, the two birds, the bridge 
with the three figures, and the pagoda just inside 
the hem to suit your individual taste. 

Use simple embroidery stitches—such as the 
outline stitches described on the Girls’ Page for 
| February 5, 1914—in two shades of blue cotton. 
| Embroider a single tree on the plate doilies, and 
|use the birds on the tumbler doilies. The con- 
| ventional border round the edge of the platters 
| makes a good design for a sideboard scarf. 
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Children soon form the habit 
of properly caring for their 
teeth if taught how to use 


LISTERINE 


Listerine, suitably diluted, should 
be used as a mouth-wash after brush- 
ing the teeth, to antiseptically cleanse 
those surfaces which cannot be 
reached by the brush. 

Listerine regularly and properly 
used, will retard decay of the teeth 
and keep the gums healthy, by pro- 
moting the flow of saliva, which neu- 
tralizes mouth acids. 

Listerine is well adapt- 
ed to many toilet require- 
ments and is the best and 
safest first aid antiseptic 
for accidental wounds, 
scratches and skin irrita- 
tions. 

Listerine is well suited for 
the family medicine case. The 
circular around the bottle de- 
scribes its many uses. 

Avoid imitations and substi- 
tutes by purchasing Listerine 


as sold in original packages 
by druggists everywhere. 


Four Sizes—15c—25c—50c—$1.00 
Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Laboratories : 








St. Louis 














American Boys Should 


“SEE AMERICA” 


Yellowstone National Park 


An ideal trip for our young citizens as well as 
their elders may be made to the 


California Expositions 


h 
fe e 
Northern Pacific Railway 
qlong the scenic highway through the American 
i olumbia River 
Connec- 
Tacoma, 
ORTHERN PACIFIC 
S.S.CO.,at Astoria or rail route to San Francisco. 
Stop off at GARDINER GATEWAY for a 
tour of Nature's own Exposition, 


Yellowstone Park 


the nation’s playground. Take advantage of 
re Re 
‘or camps. nd for free illus’ 
ts including Exposition folder 
A. M, CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
537 Northern Pacific Bldg. 
‘aul, Minn, 


















A Ss I pay highest cash prices for butterflies, in- 





sects. fitable work for men and women 
each Spring, Summer, Fall. Instruction book, Send 2c. 
stamp. J.Sinclair, Entomologist, Box 244, D.74, Los Angeles,Cal 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepal to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at e Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class Staaten. 


New Sabeeriptions may begin at any time during 


Money ae Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
‘irectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Tall, should be ty Post_ Office | Order or 
Expr ess Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer ent, throvgh the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is Hable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the resstpt of money 

by tus: the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


wa) the +2 the Post Office to which 
a your “per in mot Your eannot be found on 
unless oes this is di 
Letters should be sabiiiaben ont orders made payable 
ri) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Cobumbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PERITONITIS. 


HE peritoneum is the membrane that 
lines the abdominal cavity and forms 

; a covering for the organs that cavity 

contains. When the membrane be- 
comes inflamed, the condition is called 
peritonitis. Inflammation is usually 
caused by germs that have somehow or other got 
into the abdominal cavity. In former days, when 
operations could not be performed under careful 
antiseptic conditions, peritonitis was the thing 
that the surgeons most dreaded, and when it did 
occur, it was almost always fatal. To-day the 
greatest care is taken that no microérganisms 
shall enter the body during an operation, from 
infected hands or instruments, or even from the 
air itself; in fact, cleanliness has become an exact 
science in the modern operating room. The same 
care cannot be exercised in the case of accidental 
wounds. Germs often get into the peritoneum at 
the time the accident occurs, and the most careful 
treatment cannot always prevent peritonitis. 

. But inflammation of the peritoneum may also 
come from within. Certain diseases sometimes 
cause the perforation of an organ; gallstones may 
rupture the gall bladder; typhoid fever sometimes 
perforates the intestines; a gastric ulcer may per- 
forate the stomach. A bursting internal abscess 
sometimes causes the infection. 

Nature not infrequently helps by producing 
adhesions that confine the trouble to a certain 
region; but if the peritonitis spreads through the 
whole abdominal cavity, the sufferer is in grave 
danger. 

Peritonitis generally begins with a chill and 
severe pain; the patient lies on his back with his 
legs drawn up, and breathes with rapid, shallow 
breath from the chest alone, so as to avoid all 
movement of the abdomen. The slightest pres- 
sure on the abdomen causes agony. That part of 
the body becomes swollen and distended, and 
there is an abrupt rise of temperature. 

When the patient’s strength permits, it is best 
to operate at once, and remove the poison by 
washing out the abdominal cavity. When that 
cannot be done, the treatment is directed to re- 
lieving the pain and keeping up the patient’s 
strength. An ice bag or hot fomentations will 
often do good, and the bedeclothing should not be 
permitted to touch the abdomen. The physician 
in charge must decide as to the wisdom of giving 
opiates. 
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CHOKING THE WOLF. 


HE was new to genealogical research, 
S and when, delving among the roots of 





her ancestral stock, she suddenly en- 
countered among its sober worthies a 
broken gentleman of most discredit- 
able habits who had left his country 
for his country’s good, she was shocked and dis- 
mayed. 

“Never mind,” her more experienced friend 
consoled her. ‘When I was in Cornwall last year, 
looking up our Cornish ancestors, I ran across a 
much blacker black sheep than that. It’s ghastly 
to think of, but I very much fear that one of my 
“reat -great-greats was among the men who 
choked the wolf.” 

“But why should a black sheep want to choke a 
wolf,” queried the puzzled beginner, ‘‘and if he 
did, why shouldn’t the wolf be choked? I didn’t 
think they were so particular in old times in their 
methods of extermination. Ought he to have used 
chloroform?” 

“The wolf he helped to choke was the wolf of 
Wolf Rock,” the other woman explained. “He 
was a wrecker.” 

Wolf Rock, a jagged reef eight miles off Land’s | 
End, right in the way of coasting traffic, was for | 
centuries a terror to mariners; but more in calm | 
than in storm. Many a vessel drifted upon its 
rending fangs in fog, or snow, or blinding rain, and 
their cargoes were washed ashore to be seized by 
the Cornish fishermen, none of whom were averse 
to sea-borne plunder, and too many of whom were 
wreckers in a literal and darker sense. They 
gathered small profit from the reef in wild weather, 
however, for the “wolf” that gave the place its 
name was a hollow rock in the ledge, into which 
the waves drove furiously, compressing the air 
within the Space and forcing it out through a vent 
at the top in a loud, long-drawn, wailing ery—the 
“howl of the wolf.” It was, indeed, a natural 
siren, powerful enough to warn the approaching 
navigator above the shriek of the wind and the 
roar of the billows. 

The rock might be lifting its warning voice over 
the waters still had not the wreckers of the coast, 
with cold-blooded inhumanity, silenced it forever. 
They put out from the shore in a fleet of boats, 
loaded with the largest boulders they could safely 
convey, and these they dumped overboard until 
the cavity was filled. They had choked the wolf. 

For a time they reaped a cruelly rich harvest. 
But sailors’ and merchants’ complaints led finally 
to efforts to mark the spot in other ways. The 
first proposal was a fantastic one to replace the 
wolf of nature by a huge man-made beast wrought 
in copper, so arranged that the waves would pro- 











| adulterators of food in his domain. In a decree 





duce the same old howl; but the animal, although 


cast, was never put into place—and the first storm | Ff 


would have swept him away if he had been. For 
a time the reef was marked by a colored sphere, 
first on a pole, then on an iron mast, then on a low, 
conical stone stump. In 1862 a lighthouse was 
begun. 

“During the first working season,” says Mr. 
Frederick A. Talbot in “Lightships and Light- 
houses,” “only eighty-three hours of labor were 
possible—a fact that conveys a graphic idea of 
the exposed character of the site, the difficulty of 
access to it, and the short time available for work 
between the tides.” | 

The masons wore life belts and worked with 
life lines within reach, stretched between iron 
dogs driven into the rock; and a Cornish fisher- 
man, familiar with the local waves and currents, 
acted as lookout. When he cried a warning, each 
man clutched his life line, lay flat, braced himself 
as best he could, and waited for the comber to 
break over him. 

It took eight years to build the fine granite 
tower, which is 135 feet high, and which casts a 
powerful ray, visible for twenty-five miles. Only 
when it was completed was the how] of the choked 
wolf more than made up for by the watchfully 
gleaming eye of Wolf Rock Light. 
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SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTES. 


Wiaino the intrusive nurse in Bulwer’s once- | 


famous novel, “The Caxtons,” interrupted 

the professor’s studies to announce the 
arrival of his first-born son with an explosive, 
“It’s a boy!” the absent-minded parent merely 
regarded her with puzzled annoyance, and in- 
quired vaguely, “ What’s a boy?” 

But it was a professor in real life who, soon 
after the marriage of his only daughter, and her 
departure from the parental roof, was visited by 
a cousin, who ventured to condole with him upon 
his loneliness. ‘‘How you must miss her!” she 
exclaimed. - 

“Miss who?” said the professor, with an air of 
amiable bewilderment, which presently changed 
to one of pleased comprehension. ‘Indeed I do, 
Margaret! indeed I do!” he declared gratefully. 
“But I scarcely supposed my complete absorption 
would be so sympathetically realized. Indeed, 
you are right; I feel quite lost without her. A 
most interesting personality! And as to the poi- 
sonings, I am sure she has been maligned.” 

“Poisonings!” echoed his cousin. 

“T am quite sure of it!’”? repeated the professor 
firmly. “There has certainly been unpardonable 
exaggeration in their number, and I very much 
doubt if she ever poisoned anyone at all.” 

“Tam talking,” said Margaret, “of your daugh- 
ter, Mary.” 

“Oh!” said the professor. “Dear me! I thought, 
of course, you meant Lucrezia Borgia. She’s the 
subject of a monograph that I began the day after 
Mary went away. I felt I needed a little some- 
thing outside my usual routine to occupy my 
thoughts, and Lucrezia has proved eminently sat- 
isfactory.” 

The brilliant and dangerous Borgia was a star- 
tling substitute, certainly, for a gentle-mannered 
daughter of modern civilization; but one less 
deadly than that chosen in like cireumstances by 
the great French scientist, Pasteur. 

“After all,” he was heard pensively murmuring 
to himself when a beloved daughter had departed 
with her husband to a distant home, “I shall be 
able now to devote myself to typhoid fever.” 


* & 


AN INCH OF RAIN. 


HEN the Weather Bureau reports that an 
inch of rain has fallen, it means that the 
amount of water that descended from the 
sky in that particular shower would have covered 
the surrounding territory to a depth of one inch, 
if none of it had run off or soaked into the 





ground. 

It means that on one acre of ground enough | 
water to fill more than six hundred barrels, of 
forty-five gallons each, has fallen. That quantity | 
of water weighs more than 110 tons. If the rain- | 
storm covered one thousand acres, which would | 
be a very small shower indeed, 113,000 tons of | 
water would fall from the clouds. 

Rainstorms frequently cover whole states, and 
often two, or three, or five inches of water falls | 
in one storm. In that case the weight of water | 
that falls to the earth is simply enormous. A 
single widespread and heavy storm might result 
in a hundred billion tons of rain. 
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THE WATERED -MILK CURE. 


EIGNEUR Jacques de Teuzel of Ambert, in 
S France, who lived in the fifteenth century, 
was evidently a pioneer of the pure food 
movement. According to the London Chronicle, 
he took drastic and novel measures against the 


issued in 1481, he directed that ‘a funnel shall be 
placed in the mouth of any man or woman con- 
victed of having sold watered milk, and the said 
watered milk shall be poured down the funnel 
until such time as a doctor shall declare that the 
culprit cannot be made to swallow any more with- 
out danger of death.” 

The seller of impure butter was to be put in the 
pillory, “‘when the butter shall be crushed upon 
his head, and shall remain there until the sun shall 
have melted it.” 
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HIS TURN TO WIN. 


$8 Sandy holed out on the first green, his friend 
A from over the border asked, “And how 
many strokes did you take?” 

“Eight,” replied the Scot. 

“Ah!” said the Englishman. “I took seven; so 
that’s my hole.” 

The Scotsman ventured no reply; but when on 
the second green the Englishman repeated his 
former question, the latter shook his head and, 
with an expression of infinite wisdom on his face, 
gently murmured : 

“Nay, nay, my mannie; this time it’s my tur-rn 
to ask first.” 

® & 


MARY’S REVISED GRAMMAR. 


o¢ HE sentence, ‘My father had money,’ is in 
the past tense,’’ explained the teacher. 
“Now, Mary, what tense would you be 
speaking in if you said, ‘My father has money’ ?” 
“Oh, that would be pretense,” replied Mary 
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All Sales Records 





HE Saxon roadster has 
established a record in 
sales never equalled by 
any other automobile. We 
have sold more cars than any other 
company ever sold in the same 
period after it started production. 
These sales are increasing; already 
large, they are doubling everywhere. 


Saxon growth has been rapid—with- 
out a parallel. Within fourteen 
months we have increased our fac- 
tory space 500 per cent: Our new 
plant is humming every day. We 
are working full capacity. 

The whole simple truth is this: Saxon 
cars are making good. That’s why peo- 


ple are buying more and more of them 
all the time. 


A Stylish Car 


On the surface—and beneath—the Saxon 
is a stylish car. It is distinctive —in- 
dividual. Its body is handsome—a gen- 
uine streamline effect. Its curves are 
graceful, its finish of high quality. 





Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 


Saxon design and construction, too, are 
modern. The small bore, high speed 
type motor which Saxon was first to adopt 
is coming to be distinctly the vogue. 
Makers of highest priced cars in this 
country are adopting this type of motor. 
Saxon uses a dry plate clutch, sliding 
gear transmission, honeycomb radiator, 
Atwater-Kent ignition —all evidence of 
its class and up-to-dateness. 


The Modern Idea: 
Greater Service, Less Cost 


The Saxon is modern for other reasons, 
too. It is the embodiment in a motor car 
of Efficiency and Economy, which are 
the order of the day everywhere. To 
get more service at a saving in cost— 
that’s the modern idea. The telephone, 
the typewriter, the cash register, the 
adding machine are examples familiar to 
all of us. 


And the $395 Saxon is as wonderful an 
efficiency machine, as epoch making in 
the benefits it can bestow on large num- 
ber of people, as any of the above named 
modern day “wonders of the world.” 


Write to us for the latest issue of our 
interesting magazine, “Saxon Days.”’ Ad- 
dress Dept. A. 




















Bicycle Tires A po 
Each 


of Goodyear Quality 


No need to pay - average of $4.25 
for tires when $2.48 buys the — 
Goodyear-Akron, single tube—guara’ 
teed. For here is a quality tire } eee 8 
and through. No better tire is built. 

The price is so low because of 
enormous output and modern equip- 
ment. Here up to 10,000 pneumatic 
tires are produced daily. And we are 
content with small profit. 


Goodyear-Akron Bi- 


cycle tires are made by 
the same experts that 
make Goodyear Automo- 


bile and Motorcycle tires, 





$2.75 for Non-Skid 


which hold top place in their fields. Tires made 
of lesser quality sell for less—but poor tires 
are not worth while. For only $2.48 you can get 
the world’s best—a guaranteed tire of beauty, 
durability and service. 


How to Get Them 


The Smooth Tread, size 28 by 1%, costs z 
$2.48 per tire. The Non-Skid, sizes 28 by 1 

1% or 1%, at $2.75. Ask your 
dealer for them. If he hasn’t 
them, and you insist, he will get 
Y them from our nearest branch. 
Remember this when you go to 

ON buy tires. 


THE eoeerans TIRE & RUBBER Soares. AKRON, =, 


Get a gun, boys. That’s the fun of it! Get 
a regular, honest-to-goodness rifle—the Hamilton 
Military Type—and you can enjoy every single hour 


of the spring and summer days. 


Hunt! Shoot at a target! Train your hand to be 
steady and your eye to be quick. No better sport in- 
vented for alert, red-blooded boys. No better gun 


to enjoy it with than the new Hamilton, built 


especially for boys. 

Or listen— Drill! Organize a Corps of 
Cadets, with real guns of the type the 
soldiers carry. Your company will 

be the talk of the town. You'll 
be wanted for all kinds of 
parades and exhibitions. 
Think of the fun of that! 


PRICE 
oOo 


Length 31 inches— 
38 with detachable 
bayonet; strap for 

carrying; adjustable 
sights ; thumb | lever 


If unobtainable at your dealers write us and 
we will supply you at once. 


Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON 


519 DePor St., PLYmouTH, MicH. 

















soberly. 





and adventure if you own an “Old Town Canoe.” 
i is easy to ee, graceful, swift and strong. The craft 
used by famous guides and 4000 ready—all low 
priced. ors everywhere. Send for free catalogue of 
canoe views. TOWN CANOE CO., 
1445 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
99 


They’re paddling down stream in their ‘Old Town 
Off for a Day’ Ss Sport ; Canoe” to their island cave. Every, day is chock-full of 
‘un 
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BESS 236 BOSS REEESB THE COMPANION 
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Full-Size Package Free 
At Your Grocer’s 


This week your grocer will accept this coupon for 
a package of Puffed Wheat. Not a sample, but a full- 
size package. We will pay him 12 cents for it. 


All over America—in every town and hamlet— 
grocers are waiting for these coupons now. Cut out 
this one and present it. There are no conditions— 
there will be no obligation. Let your folks enjoy 
Puffed Grains tomorrow at our cost. : 
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Puffed Wheat, 12c so. 


Extreme. 


1 5c West 
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Whole-Wheat Bubbles 


You will find that package filled with bubbles— 
airy, thin and flaky—puffed from grains of wheat. 
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The grains are roasted by a fearful heat until they 
taste like toasted nuts. They are puffed to eight 
times normal size by internal steam explosions. They 
are porous and fragile and crisp. 


They are fitted for digestion as grains never were 
before. Prof. Anderson’s process—shooting from guns 
—has blasted every granule to pieces. Every element 
and atom is made available as food. 


Millions enjoy Puffed Grains, morning, noon and 
night. They serve with cream and sugar—they mix 
them with berries—they float them in bowls of milk. 
And countless children when at play carry Puffed 
Grains with them. 


This offer is made to let other millions know them. 
We want your folks included. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(803) 


_Here’s a: 12c Coupon 


Present this coupon to your grocer. He 
will give you for it a 12-cent package of 
Puffed Wheat. That’s enough for ten big 
dishes—ten delightful meals. 


We make no requirements whatever. This 
is done to show you what Puffed Grains mean 
to people. Then you will realize that nothing 
else offers such attractions. 


Accept this invitation. Cut out the coupon 


now. Not because it is worth 12c, but to . 


know what Puffed Grains are. There will be 
many a time when you and yours will be glad 
you found them out. 


wii TC ily 











SIGN AND PRESENT TO YOUR GROCER _— 
Good in United States or Canada Only 


This Certifies that my grocer this day accepted this coupon as payment in full 
for a 12-cent package of Puffed Wheat. 


To the Grocer 


We will remit you 12 cents for this 
coupon when mailed to us, properly 
signed by the customer, with your 
assurance that the stated terms were 
complied with. 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
hicago 
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This coupon not good if presented after June 25, 1915. 
Grocers must send all redeemed coupons to us by July Ist. 





NOTE: No family is entitled to prgeent more than one coupon. If aged grocer should 
be out of either Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, hold the coupon until he gets new stock. 
As every jobber is well supplied, he can get more stock very quickly. 








12-Cent Coupon 
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